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possible to establish a wise. protectorate over these coun- 
tries, and, suppressing the slave-trade, frontier warfare, 
mutual robbery, and the outrages of corrupt government, 
to advance the cause of civilization everywhere without 
doing injustice anywhere? 

ed 


THE old proverb, ‘ ‘Murder will out,” still has currency, 
although it is disproved by experience every day in the 
week. And yet there is something which does come 
out in the attitude and bearing, in the conversation and 
the reticences, of every man and woman. We often say 
of a stranger or some one with whom we have begun an 
acquaintance which seems to have invisible and intangi- 
ble limits, So-and-so seems like a person with a history. 
It is almost impossible that one should have lived after 
any fashion very unlike that of his present life and con- 
duct without showing it. We may not know just what 
has happened nor just why this person is unlike others, 
but we know that there is something in the past which 
is concealed. At the place where ordinarily we should 
find frank expression, we find sudden reserves; where 
most people speak freely and unconsciously about the 
past, the people who have a history keep silent. What 
they are silent about we do not know; but we are sure 
that, if they had always been what they are now, there 
would be a continuity in their reminiscences which is 
now wanting. 
st 


SELF-CULTURE is a lost art. Learning for its own sake 
is little prized to-day. Goodness ptactised for its effect 
upon the character of the performer seems now absurd, 
almost, if not quite, ridiculous. And yet it is not fifty 
years since there were men who were highly honored and 
women who were greatly loved because they learned 
things in order to be knowing and did things in order to 
be good. There were scholars who never wrote, never 
taught, and never in any way addressed the public, but 
who studied by day and by night until they were prodig- 
iously learned. They had no thought of applying their 
knowledge for the good of the world. They died, and 
their knowledge perished with them, and now no gener- 
ation will rise up to take their places. There were good 
men and women who practised benevolence and took 
an interest in reforms, not for the good they might do, 
but first of all for the effect upon their own characters. 
Some of these saints of a former generation are still 
remembered and praised; and yet, if they were to ap- 
pear to-day with their dainty manners and moral samplers, 
they would be laughed at as pretenders and useless per- 
formers of the art of living well. 


ed 


More and more regular physicians are making much 
of the mental atmosphere to be provided for patients 
by physicians, nurses, and friends. Often that which 
turns the scale between life and death is some slight 
effect produced upon the imagination or emotions of a 
patient, something which makes a difference between 
trying and hoping to get well, and giving up the strug- 
gle as useless. Experiments are made with music, colors, 
flowers, and whatever affects the mind of the patient, 
with results which promise still more important discov- 
eries. In the old treatment it was well known that 
prescriptions were often made of harmless things be- 
cause pleasing the patient was a help to recovery. Such 
a dose was called a placebo,—meaning, ‘‘I will please.” 
We have heard that in a council of physicians one with 
grave face gave his advice that the placeboic treatment 
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should be continued. That which was formerly done 
with benevolent guile physicians are beginning to do 
openly, with the advice and consent of their patients. 
‘‘A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance” and 
helps to create a sound body. 


Alert Again. 


For the great majority of our readers who were happy ~ 
enough to have had a vacation the first day of Septem- 
ber brought to a sharp conclusion all outings and all days 
of indolence. No man liveth to himself, and no one in 
these days can carry on his business or seek his pleasure 
just as he pleases. He must work when his neighbors 
are working, and he must take his ease when they are 
unbent and ready to play. We talk much about the 
dangers of individualism, but in all the serious affairs of 
life the danger is that individuality will be lost under 
compulsion of the instinct to flock together, to work to- 
gether, and to play together, which shapes all the rela- 
tions and customs of our common life. 

There are those who can sleep as late as they please 
in the morning, who can take their walks abroad when 
other men work, and who, by the happy chances of their 
own industry or the foresight of their progenitors, are 
released from the bonds which hold other men to their 
tasks and to the grooves in which society runs to its 
appointed ends; but for the great majority of us the rule 
is that we must work with others or not work at all. 
In a commercial city like Chicago social life begins late 
in the evening and runs its usual course until midnight. 
In a manufacturing town in the East, where every one 
must be up in the morning early, the curfew bell at nine 
o’clock warns people that the evening is far advanced, 
night and bedtime not far away. Whether one lives in 
one place or another, he must fall in with his neighbors, 
sleep when they sleep, work when they work, and play 
at the appointed play-hour. 

A few churches in cities and the colleges of the land 
are the only institutions that disregard the call from re- 
freshment to labor on the first day of September. But 
the tendency of the churches is to return to the old cus- 
tom, and at least to invite the stranger to a hospitable 
house of prayer when the dog-days have passed. The 
colleges of the country have fallen into a habit, for the 
convenience of the teaching corps, of condensing the 
work of the year into nine months, turning thousands 
of young men and women adrift with nothing to do at 
the time when all the rest of the world is at work. It 
would be better for every student in every college if he 
were summoned to work when all the rest of the world 
goes to work, and not be tempted to waste his youthful 
strength in idle pleasure, and lose through long relaxa- 
tion the power of application which he will need in the 
contests of life. The summer school proves that both 
for the teaching force and for students the obstacles to 
work in the summer are not too great to be surmounted. 

The experience of churches in Boston in recent summers 
has convinced those who control them that good audi- 
ences may be drawn together in the season when the 
regular parishioners take vacation. It is a good thing 
to see in King’s Chapel on an August Sunday morning a 
congregation of alert, intelligent people, quite as large 
as any that is gathered in the winter. The good thing 
that is done to these people, mostly pilgrims from the 
West and South, is not to be computed. But certainly 
the experiment has succeeded, and the city churches will 
soon cease to be exceptions to the rule that in September 
work begins. 
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It would be well if we could all remember that in the 
world in which the Christian Register circulates and for 
the ends for which it exists, together with our churches 
and other institutions devoted to religion, to benevolence 
and social improvement, the real work is never done by 
talking, writing, reading, listening, holding meetings, or at- 
tending conventions. These are not real work any more 
than a holiday encampment of the militia is real war, or 
the learning of the rule 0° interest and percentage is doing 
business, or the grinding of an axe is the same as felling 
timber. We read and write and listen and talk and part 
in order that something may come of it, that something 
may be done, done elsewhere, out of sight, out of hearing, 
every day in the week and all weeks in the year. Too 
many of the people who talk and write forget to do the 
work themselves. They expect others to learn, to take 
heed, and to carry out what they have planned and sug- 
gested. Too many of those who listen think they have 
done their duty when they have voted on a resolution 
_ and have gone home after a strenuous contest over words. 
The mechanic’s real work begins after his tools are sharp- 
ened. ‘The student’s real work begins when he drops 
his books and meets the world. They who attend church 
have done nothing to any purpose if their service stops 
with the services in church. 

There is danger in the enormous multiplication of meet- 
ings, conferences, conventions, institutions, associations, 
assemblies, clubs, congresses, and societies, homogeneous, 
heterogeneous, general, special, practical, and theoretical. 
There are men and women who are driven by’ their en- 
gagements from one committee-room, club, church, hall, 
and conventicle to another, with such imperative en- 
gagements and so many of them that their energy is 
wholly absorbed by them, and no time, strength, or in- 
clination is left for fruitful meditation, for productive 
toil, and for the application to life of the principles of 
action so hotly pursued and so eagerly accepted. The 
workers upon whom depend the health, prosperity, and 
happiness of society are too often driven by this mad 
whirl of confederated talk into an unwise contempt for 
conferences with their fellow-men. They see that talk 
which does not end in action is fruitless, that energy which 
does not spend itself in work is wasted, that emotion 
which does not fertilize the mind is injury. They who 
are blest in their deeds are not forgetful hearers, but 
doers of the work. 


Science and Immortality. 


Is immortality only a hope? Did Tennyson in ‘‘In 
Memoriam” attain the highest reach of the argument? 
Thirty years ago the general consensus of scientists was 
that science had nothing to do with the demonstration 
of such a question. Nothing is more certain than that 
there has been a decided change of front, and that to-day 
most of our leaders in scientific investigation are inclined 
to believe that immortality comes under the head of 
demonstrable problems. Since the publication of ‘‘The 
Unseen Universe,” there has been a steady effort to 
reduce accumulating data to the service of religion. 
One of the happiest efforts in this country was the little 
monograph of Dr. Stockwell, entitled ‘‘The Evolution of 
Immortality.” A recent book on ‘‘Immortality as a 
Rational Faith” reacts somewhat from this claim of 
science, and tells us that immortality lies entirely out of 
the realm of physics. ‘‘So are all the supreme realities 
of life, God, the soul, the moral sense, the affections, the 
beautiful, the true, and the good.”’ Yet these are the 
highest parts of man’s constitution. ‘‘One might as 
well try to weigh an emotion, to obtain the specific 
gravity of an affection, or the chemical analysis of a 
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soul, as to try to test scientifically the indestructible 
life of the spirit, which belongs not to the domain of 
sense, but to that of the spirit.” The fact is that the 
immortality of any portion of the human being that is 
associated with physical science must rest upon a physical 
science basis. But you cannot sever mind and body. 
The fact that we cannot see all of the body, or cannot see 
Spirit, proves nothing, because we see very little of even 
that which is physical. The difficulty is not so much in 
the association of immortality with physical science, as 
it is with the very imperfect methods we have of testing 
the problem of physical science. All of our senses work 
within very narrow limitations. The one truth that we 
need most of all to have enforced in our research with 
the senses is that ‘“‘we see only in part.” 

The argument for immortality comes directly from the 
study of the evolution of animal life. We find all organ- 
isms below us constantly pointing upward toward higher 
organisms; and, as those higher organisms are reached, 
the lower gradually give way, as yielding to the better. 
But, when man is reached, he does not point the way to 
something higher and better than himself: he simply 
points to better man. The thought or purpose which 
works in lower organisms to use them temporarily seems 
to work in man to use him permanently. The long 
train of living creatures, with ascending functions, from 
the first organic cell, or the amoeba, up to man, at man 
breaks. There is nothing perceptible ahead of the 
human being. In other words, man takes up God’s 
purposes in himself, and, making them ethical by his 
own will, moves forward as the child of God. This 
argument, while it does not depend upon some chemical 
analysis of man’s structure, or the discovery of a germ 
that outlives death, yet after all is based on physical 
science. It is when he takes his standpoint along the 
line of human evolution that the scientist challenges 
any one to believe in the absolute death of man. At 
this point we come into a comprehension of what Jesus 
meant when he said that eternal life is to know God. 
This is not an appeal, as we understand it, ‘‘to the 
goodness of the Creator,’ as Rousseau expressed it. 
We do not say: ‘‘I believe in God. If God exists, he is 
perfect; if he is perfect, he is wise and just; if he is just 
and almighty, my soul is immortal.’ Nor do we say 
with the writer we have already quoted, ‘‘I feel that I 
can trust God, I can place myself in his hands.’’ Nature 
and history and experience all tell me he is good. If so, 
he will do what is best for me. ‘‘Should annihilation 
be best for me, then it is best. I can trust his love, 
and say, ‘‘Father, into thy hand I commend my spirit.” 
It is to say something far more than this. We believe 
that, as the climax of creative effort, as that being in 
whom creative effort can move forward and accomplish 
benign purpose, we at last know God, are his children, 
and in him we live and move and have our being. This 
argument we owe to physical science. 

Immortality, therefore, cannot be classed among the 
hopes: it is one of the certainties of existence. It is 
an absolute certainty that that being which consciously 
works with God is of God and with God forevermore. 
In other words, ‘‘I and the Father are one.”” The claim 
that man has upon immortality is not the fact that he 
is am animal, a living creature, neither does it rest upon 
the goodness of a Being to whose love he can appeal. 
It rests upon the solid basis that as a self-conscious being 
he sees immortality, and as a self-determinating being 
he attains immortality. By co-operating with the 
Divine Will he gets out of the line of the perishable. 
No man has immortality as a gift through faith, but 
as an attainment, by affiliating himself to the eternal 
good and the eternal right. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Work in Hungary. 


The Association continues its grant of $200 a year in 
aid of our fellow-workers in Hungary. The money is 
sent to Bishop Ferencz, and by him used to strengthen 
the work of the pastor of the church in Budapest. A 
report recently received from that far-away city is so 
interesting that I quote it nearly in full:— 


Our annual meeting was held on the 17th of March. 

The minister’s report alluded to an increase in church 
attendance. It was due to the fact that the contingent 
of Zekley workmen streaming into the capital had kept 
to their old associations of devotion and made a point 
of taking part in the holy communion. ‘The number of 
communicants gave an average of two hundred. 

Most of our people in Transylvania are keeping a three 
days’ holiday at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. 
Up to this time we have been unable to hold more than 
one divine service, because the minister has always to 
visit some far-away congregation, in order to administer 
the Lord’s Supper there on the second day of the festival. 
Our congregation has made a fresh start in this line. 
Last Christmas and Easter an assistant pastor, the bish- 
op’s secretary, was invited to come as a supply, and take 
the service on the second day. And the experiment has 
so far been very successful. An audience of from eighty 
to one hundred has been drawn on both occasions. We 
hope by and by to be able to invite advanced students 
of our Kolozsvar Theological Academy to assist in the 
same work. 

I must refer to a field of work which is full of promise 
and wide enough to embrace all the advanced thinkers 
and workers in our land, without regard to rigid secta- 
rian walls of demarcation. It is the new and vigorous 
Francis David Society of Budapest that has last year 
done a good deal to popularize our ideas and to draw 
into its sphere of activity men of high culture and stand- 
ing in their own fold. 

Dr. Andrew Masenijik, principal of the Pozsony Lu- 
theran Theological Academy, gave us last October an 
address on the programme of Jesus, as embodied in the 
famous quotation from the prophet Isaiah. 

Dr. Leopold Kecskemex, chief rabbi of Nazyvarad, 
had accepted our invitation to give us a paper on the 
great epoch of the prophets of Israel. 

Both were masterly expositions of the age and persons 
concerned, and the crowded audience had the full satis- 
faction in coming in contact with men of superior minds. 
Such opportunities are always welcome to the minister, 
since his usual introductory prayer unites in worship the 
most heterogenous elements and works for good in over- 
coming social hatred and prejudice arising out of sheer 
ignorance of our fair principles. Leading articles in in- 
fluential daily papers and a favorable account of the 
proceedings in the press testify to the fact that the 
barriers are giving way, and the memory of old persecu- 
tions lingers only to raise our standard of efficiency and 
to try to make the best of peace and progress. 

And we had not long to wait for a revanche. Our 
Iuitheran friends of Pozsony had extended an invitation 
to our lady president, Mrs. Percrel, to give them an 
address on ‘‘Women’s Work in the Church.’”’ The meet- 
ing of the Protestant Union took place on the 19th of 
March, and was attended by nine delegates from Budapest. 
Members of the Reception Committee, both Lutheran and 
Calvinist, did all in their power to make our stay in our 
old royal city and our brotherly intercourse with them 
as pleasant as possible. A select audience of four hun- 
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dred and upward listened with rapt attention to the de- 
lightful discourse, in which our prophetess tried to show 
how necessary it was to act up to our ideals and bring the 
teaching of Jesus to bear upon all the departments of 
private and social life. Luther’s motto, ‘‘Here do I 
stand,” has gained a happy application in her sympa- 
thetic delivery. And it called for a frank recognition on 
the part of our Lutheran friends of the truly and fully 
Protestant ideals, for which our first bishop had suffered 
martyrdom and which are still an inspiration to our life 
and work. 

We are thus, slowly but surely, preparing the ground 
for the advent at some future date of the International 
Council, the ideals of which are well known to our friends. 

Our young scholars in the Budapest Sunday-schools 
number 111. Scattered over a wide area of ten districts, 
it takes sixteen hours a week to reach and give them all 
the religious instruction and guidance due to their age 
and class. Owing to distance, it is sometimes a cumber- 
some duty, and yet it is a sacred.one, which I am ready to 
fulfil to the utmost of my ability. The scholars turn up 
regularly, and the bigger ones attend our church and sing 
in the choir. Ten scholars were confirmed and led to the 
Lord’s table last year, and I am looking forward to con- 
firming even more at next Ascension Day. I have visited 
all the churches intrusted to my care and found every- 
thing in working order. It was chiefly at Fuzesgyarmat, 
our new colony, that I had met with sure signs of steady 
work and healthy church-life. Our people have promised 
extra donations besides their annual subscriptions. They 
had an impressive service at the laying of the foundation 
stone of the First Unitarian Church, and had the satis- 
faction of being able to gather last November in a duly 
dedicated house of worship, filled to overflowing with 
members, delegates, and other people friendly to our 
cause. Our London friends had given a special grant of 
1,000 crowns toward the new church, which is to be the 
bulwark of pure morals and free religion in that remote 
part of our lowland. 

Last year’s account, inclosed here, will show you that 
we have distributed the whole grant received from Eng- 
land to local churches, and part of yours as well, inas- 
much as my fee for missionary travels amounts to 400 
crowns. It is therefore with a deep sense of gratitude 
that I make bold in soliciting again your helping hand to 
reach across the waters, and to aid us in our noble struggle 
for pure religion and perfect liberty. 

Our people at Hodmezovasarhely hold their divine 
service in a school-room. ‘They have lately been con- 
sidering the plan of erecting a separate parsonage and 
chapel. ‘The authorities of the municipality are likely to 
give them gratis the square ground necessary for the 
block of building, and already mapped out by their noble 
curator, who contributes several hundred crowns year 
after year to the support of our church. The town itself 
is a big Calvinist centre, with a number of churches en- 
dowed with ample funds. In such a place it is the task 
of our poor little community of 800 souls, small farmers 
and day-laborers of scanty means, to represent the cause 
of liberal faith. We have here a day school with fifty 
pupils, which is almost entirely supported by the muni- 
cipality; and the teacher presides also at the organ. We 
have an able young minister, fresh from the class-rooms, 
but eager to throw himself into the varied activities of 
congregational life. But we have not a suitable building 
which would speak for itself, embodying in its simple 
style the noblest of our aims and ideals. We are going 
to have one by and by. We must have it in the lifetime 
of our generous lay leader, who is just seventy and is all 
the more in rapture about the realization of his favorite 
scheme. They have collected about 12,000 crowns for 
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the purpose, but the cost would amount to 20,000 crowns 
($4,000). 

I am by nature the last man to go abroad for begging 
alms; but, if you are inclined to take this plan into your 
consideration, I am glad to have done that which it 
was my duty to do, even though I continue to be an 
“unprofitable servant.” 


Our small contribution does not go far in answer to 
the serious needs in Hungary, for our hundred churches 
there are supported largely by the farmers and villagers. 
The present Unitarians of Hungary are honorable and 
faithful upholders of the faith for which many of their 
ancestors suffered and died, and the Unitarians of America 
would gladly do more on their behalf than we find our- 
selves able to do in view of the untilled fields at home. 
I should be glad to forward individual contributions for 
the new church above referred to. 

CHARLES E. Sr. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


INTERESTING figures in regard to the official measure- 
ment of the steamship Minnesota of the Seattle-Oriental 
line have just been given out by the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion. Before her completion the Minnesota was referred 
to as a 21,000-ton vessel, but the accurate measurements 
give a gross tonnage of 20,718. It is noted that this 
steamship, although exceeded in length by six other sister 
vessels, is the largest of American-built ships and the 
largest craft afloat flying the Stars and Stripes. Her 
carrying capacity is enormous, and lies in her breadth 
and in her extraordinary depth, in which she is pre- 
eminent. Only one liner approaches the freight possibili- 
ties of the Minnesota, and that is the Baltic, in which case 
a greater portion of space is devoted to passenger accommo- 
dation. It is interesting to learn, in this connection, 
that at the present time the English steamships hold the 
record for size, as the German do for speed. The rivalry 
between these two nations has existed for some time, and 
it has been supposed that their limit for size and speed had 
been reached ; but the report of the United. States Consul 
Diederich at Bremen, which will be published in a few 
days, describes two new Cunarders which are to be 35 feet 
longer than the giant Baltic, and are expected to attain a 
speed of 25 knots, a knot and a fraction faster than the 
German steamship Kaiser Wilhelm IT. 


ed 


In the midst of the reports of ‘‘battle, murder, and 
sudden death”’ which have of late been the share of the 
Russian nation, it is pleasant indeed to hear of the christ- 
ening of the future Czar of all the Russias, the ‘‘high- 
born heir apparent, Czarevitch and Grand Duke Alexis 
Nikolaievitch,’’ which took place in St. Petersburg on 
the 24th of this month. The golden chariot, used only 
for such occasions, was brought out in honor of the event, 
and conveyed the little’ ‘child, whose coming has meant 
so much to a whole nation, as well as to his family, to 
the church, followed by a company of Cossacks, whose 
commander is the infant czarevitch. The ceremony was 
brief and simple, and at its conclusion the guns of the 
fortress boomed out the heir’s salute of three hundred 
and one, and the czar, whom churchly etiquette had ex- 
cluded, was admitted for the communion service, of 
which the baby also partook, his lips being touched with 
the consecrated wine. After the return to the palace, 
says the Official Messenger, the czar sent to Gen. Kuro- 
patkin the following message: ‘‘During the christening 
of the Czarevitch, the Czarina and myself in our hearts 
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requested the army and navy to stand sponsors for his 
Imperial Highness. May God preserve during the Czare- 
vitch’s whole life the moral bonds between him and all 
ranks of the army and navy, from commanders to sol- 
diers and seamen.’? The Novoe Vremya says that the 
peasants’ remitted arrearages of taxes exceed $68,- 
500,000. ‘This was in honor of the christening. : 


a 


THE German press comments favorably upon the sug- 
gestion recently made by Postmaster-Gen. Payne, to the 
effect that the time had come for the introduction of a 
two-cent postage between the United States, Germany, 
and Great Britain, severally. Unfortunately, however, 
this plan is not regarded by the ministry of posts as being 
feasible. Such a proposition made in the International 
Congress would call forth an interesting interchange of 
opinions; but the German postal delegates would perforce 
be against its adoption, as it would reduce the revenues 
of their country by many million marks, and would call 
forth the earnest protests of the ministry of finance. 
Such a move would inevitably lead to a demand from the 
Continental neighbors of Germany to be included in the 
reduction plan, and this unit postage would bring about 
the result mentioned. Not long ago the Amsterdam 
Chamber of Commerce requested the Netherlands to 
arrange a special domestic rate of postal with Germany, 
but the Dutch government refused to take action in the 
matter. 

Jt 


THE Ross tin mines near Gaffney, S.C., have lately 
reported shipments of tin, and the Carolina Tin Company 
has also made shipments from its mines near Bessemer 
City, N.C. These are said to be the first large and 
profitable shipments of tin ore in carload lots ever made 
in this country. Although for the past twenty years 
the United States has surpassed England in the con- 
sumption of tin, at this time using fully one-half of the 
world’s supply, it has been obliged to look abroad for its 
material. This ancient metal is not very widely dis- 
tributed, and the locations where it may be found are 
still few in number. Cornwall, the Malayan peninsula, 
the islands of Banca and Billiton, and Australia,-furnish 
our principal supply; but minor deposits are found in 
Bolivia and Peru and in the Black Hills region of the 
United States. ‘The market conditions of tin have been 
chiefly controlled by London speculators, and have been 
most unsatisfactory for American consumers, who will 
hail with delight these first proofs that tin can be profi- 
tably mined and produced in this country. The picked 
specimens of the ore show results as high as 35 per cent. 
metallic tin, but of course the average is much lower. 


J 


THE private experiment made by Sir Hiram Maxim 
with the flying-machine, which has so interested him of 
late, seems to have been most successful. It took place 
last Thursday at the Crystal Palace, where the machine 
attained the almost incredible speed of one hundred and 
thirty miles an hour. ‘The effect was said to be that of a 
huge mechanical swallow with extended wings, but was 
really a wooden kite some twenty feet long, attached to 
the roundabout. ‘The kite has several aéroplanes, each 
six feet long by one foot wide. In the middle of the 
machine is a contrivance upon which it is expected a man 
will lie at full length and hold a pair of handles. With 
these it is intended he shall raise and lower the flying 
machine, and its steering will be done by means of a box 
kite at the rear, which will take it as far from or as near 
to the roundabout as its attachment will permit. In the 
present stage of its development, the place of the man 
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was taken by bags of sand. When the roundabout was 
in motion, the machine raised itself almost to the level 
of the top of the centre-post. 


x 


Mucu satisfaction is felt by the Connecticut tobacco- 
growers in the crop now being harvested, which is not 
only of superior quality, but the largest in twelve years. 
There have been no hail storms to injure the leaves, and 
they have escaped damage from worms or grasshoppers. 
The leaves are so large that the laths used in previous 
years for stringing six of them will this season hardly 
hold five. The growers find the shed-room, which has 
been amply sufficient for other crops, quite inadequate 
for this; and the only harm which can now come to the 
crop is what is called ‘‘pole sweat’’ which another week 
of warm, dry weather will entirely obviate. The figures 
furnished by the tobacco-growers indicate that the acre- 
age of tobacco in towns about Hartford is about eight 
thousand and the aggregate value of their harvest $2,- 
750,000. ‘The effect of this luxuriant growth has been 
very beautiful from the windows of passing trains. 


Brevities. 


He who will never do anything that he is not paid for 
will soon reach the place where no one will pay for any- 
thing that he does. 


The new tendency of women to work for a living out- 
side of the family has been strengthened by new oppor- 
tunities such as never existed before. 


He who reads a Scripture lesson in public without an 
earnest effort to enter into the spirit of the lesson need 
not wonder if no one else takes an interest in his per- 
formance. 


Good work can scarcely be overdone among fruits, 
flowers, vegetables, bees, and in the dairy. They who 
will attend to these things will find that for the best 
products, put on the market with skill and good taste, 
the public will pay high prices and ask no questions. 


Commercial morality, as practised in the great ex- 
changes of the world, is an exact science. It does not 
necessarily keep company with good moral character, 
but it is a great advance from the old-time methods, 
when one would water his rum, sand his sugar, or deacon 
his veal, with impunity. 


Senator Hoar passed his seventy-eighth birthday last 
Monday. He spent the day quietly and in comparative 
comfort. But he thoughtfully provided a birthday party 
for his grandchildren. The cheerful fortitude of the 
honored senator has been to the American people a moral 
lesson of incalculable value, and has shown in a convincing 
way the sustaining power of a rational religious faith. 


In an article suggested by a recent book by President 
King of Oberlin College, one of our editorial contributors 
changed the sense of certain quotations from the book 
by substituting ‘‘right-minded” for ‘‘like-minded.” 
Also the author thinks that our writer did not make 
the distinction sufficiently plain between the passages 
he quoted and the inferences he drew from them. But, 
as they were separated by quotation marks, we doubt 
whether our readers were misled by the conjunction of 
the two. If they were, we greatly regret it, because we 
always try to avoid the error of making a liberal ortho- 
dox writer responsible for anything he does not say 
or intend to say. 
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My Lily. 


BY E. J. CREGO. 


My lily that’s now in bloom 

Has done what a lily may; 

Its fragrance has filled my room, 
Its beauty has graced my day. 
Death soon claims the life it bore; 
But I know that forever and aye, 
Forever, forever more, 

It has done what a lily may. 


It has asked no questions of life, 

It has only grown toward the sun; ) 
It has hastened toward death without strife,— 
All of this my lily has done. 

With petal now faded and furled, 

It asks no license to stay 

Has it not in the life of the world 

Done all that a lily iniay ts 


Buruincton, Kan. 


Some Pages of New England History. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. a 


It is quite wonderful to find so much New England 
history in the names of our familiar wild-flowers. We 
may read the homesick longing of the first English 
settlers in the transference of the old, well-known names 
of field and meadow flowers to these of the New World. 
It is true they often gave their names without regard 
to likeness, as the ‘‘dumb foxglove’’ to a gentian, 
“buttercup” to the jonquil and narcissus, ‘“‘daisy”’ to 
any familiar flower of the field, even the tiny bluets 
sometimes being disguised by this name so beloved of 
English country folk! Where there seems this lack of 
discrimination, however, there is still a choice. We find 
almost none of the saints’ names or the flowers dedi- 
cated to Mary that fill the folk-lore portion of all books 
on flowers in the old Catholic countries. It is easy to 
see that our colonists belonged to ‘‘the nations of the 
Book,’’—Protestants’ who honored and cherished the 
Scriptures,—for we find the memories of Bible stories 
and Bible characters everywhere. Here is Jacob’s- 
ladder, as the vine climbs upward, the little ‘‘ Benjamin- 
bush” among the tall and stately forest trees; and one 
of the quaint folk-names of the Osage orange-tree is 
‘“‘wood of the ark.’’ The two Solomon’s-seals_ bring 
another memory of Bible readings ; and Saint-John’s-wort, 
Saint-Peter’s-wort, and Saint-Andrew’s-cross give us 
the best-beloved followers of our Lord. The passion- 
flower and li‘e-everlast ng are also names of faith, while 
devil’s-bit and dragon’s-head show the grotesque and 
superstitious terrors of our forefathers. Adam’s-needle 
and Adam and Eve are traces of a more playful mood. 
The last-named plant is one of our native orchids. The 
first year there is one white bulb, or corm, underground; 
but the next summer a companion is formed during the 
slumber of the first, and there are two bulbs side by side,— 
Adam and Eve! It seems a pity to call anything so 
pretty as the redbud, with its clusters of winged blossoms, 
by such a name as the Judas-tree; but we may count 
against this tragic association the comic names given by 
men who evidently valued the churchly externals very 
little,—jack-in-the-pulpit, bishop’s-cap, and monk’s-hood, 
the latter having two small claws hidden under the dark 
blue hood of the blossom. Queen Anne’s-lace and good- 
King-Henry are names that may have belonged to the 
loyal years of the colony, but they are given to weeds 
of homely growth; and, with the exception of herb- 
Robert, supposed to be either for the saint or duke of 
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that name, our flowers of wood and field bear plain, 
workaday names of comrade or sweetheart, as Gill- 
over-the-ground, sweet-Cicely, and sweet-William, blue- 
eyed Mary and black-eyed Susan, bouncing-Bet of vigor- 
ous growth and rosy color, supple-Jack and nimble-Will. 

We may not claim joe-pye.* That belongs to the 
long list of Indian names, given during the time when 
Indians and whites shared the land together,—Indian 
hemp, because the bark was used by the Indians for 
rope-making; Indian tobacco, used by them for smoking; 
Indian bean, cucumber-root, poke,—all belonging to the 
savage life; moccasin-flower, one of the pretty names of 
the pink lady’s-slipper; and Indian pipes, whose rows 
of queer white pipes under the shadow of the pine-trees 
recalled to mind the councils of Indian braves. There 
are also the squaw-berry and squaw-weed for an inferior 
kind of huckleberry and for the gay but untidy ragwort. 
Dutchman’s-breeches for the quaintly shaped wood- 
flowers that so oddly suggested the Dutch settlers at 
New Amsterdam, with their hogshead-like figures and 
wide knee-breeches, tells of another set of early settlers 
who were not from old England. New Jersey tea, and 
probably Oswego tea, show the straits to which the 
patriotic women of the Revolution were put in providing 
substitutes for the tea they loved so well. It is only 
early history, however, that we must expect to find 
among the flowers: later history comes after they are 
all named. 

How plainly the characters of that period stand forth,— 
shepherd’s-purse, huntsman’s-cup, simpler’s-joy, travel- 
ler’s-joy, and the wayfaring-bush,—for there is much 
going to and fro in a country not yet fully explored! 
The schoolmaster does not leave his name, but many 
a trace of his studies is seen in the classical names that 
appear in unexpected nooks and corners,—proud little 
Arethusa, fair Calypso, Andromeda by the rock, Venus 
with looking-glass and snares, and many others. We 
get a sad insight into the frequent illness and the herbal 
remedies for it, and the antidotes or counter-charms used 
by the superstitious and ignorant country-folk, in the 
many plants associated by name with such things, as 
boneset, heal-all, wolfbane,—how many names have 
this ending, bane, because believed to be efficacious as 
a counter-charm !—viper’s-bugloss, loose-strife, and the 
like. The list is too long to give and too sad to dwell 
upon. 

A much brighter tale is told of loving intimacy with 
nature, and knowledge of all gentle creatures of air and 
water as well as land, in such names as sundew, wind- 
flower, and starwort, and in the fanciful likenesses of 
snapdragon, larkspur, crane’s-bill, columbine, with its 
ring of doves, crowfoot, turtle-head, monkey-flower, with 
its droll little face peering among the grasses, lion’s-foot, 
elephant’s-foot, wolf’s-foot, all of which, oddly enough, 
bloom at the same date in early autumn. These indicate 
a tranquil or even merry mood in the person who dis- 
covered the queer resemblance in blossom, leaf, or tiny 
seed-casket of wayside weeds or homely gardens. 

Another kind of name, quite as interesting, comes 
from a coincidence in time. There is a delicate shrub 
breaking into white bloom when the shad flash in the 
waters, and the shad-bush is named; or, bending over a 
certain bit of carefully tilled land in the meadow, one 
hears the cry of the cranes as they pass, and forthwith 
the fruit becomes the crane, or cranberry. Other flowers 
blossom when the robin begins to-sing in the tall elm, 
and we have the wake-robin. Robin’s-plantain and 
ragged-robin prove this bird a favorite with man,—his 
‘“‘feathered brother,’’ as Wordsworth calls him. 

Our method of study loses none of its quaint charm 


* Joe Pye was the name of an old Indian doctor, 
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because we must put the scattered leaves together at 

our will. Let us end with names of good omen, which 

may have been uttered while the blossoms themselves 

were gathered,—speedwell, O comrade, in such pleasant 

byways, and may our great land live-for-ever! 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


Take Care of the Gold. 


I saw a man at work. He was grumbling and growl- 
ing to his heart’s content. Everything was wrong 
according to his words, everything,—the morning, the 
work, and himself. Yes, certainly there was something 
wrong about himself. I said to him: ‘‘What are you 
washing that sand for? ‘Troublesome work, isn’t it?” 

‘‘Should think it was,” he blurted out. ‘‘Do you sup- 
pose I am doing it merely for the good of my health, or 
because I am anxious to do something and haven’t 
anything else to bother about? You are smart, aren’t 
you?” 

“No,” I said, “I am not; and I don’t believe you are 
to be working at two trades at once,—grumbling and 
gold-washing: one must seriously interfere with the 
other. But it seems to me strange that you don’t learn 
from the one what to wisely do with the other. For, 
see, you take pains to cradle the sand and clean it for 
a few grains of the precious metal, and you throw away 
the sand as valueless; but in your words you throw away 
the gold of joy and keep the waste of a grumbling spirit. 
If you had read your New Testament, you would have 
heard the parable spoken there right at your feet.”’ 

Wit1tAM BRUNTON. 


Church Service. 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


We are who used by long habit to the hour and a half 
Sunday morning service of prayer, praise, and exhortation, 
might perhaps be a little startled if we could realize the 
point of view of any intelligent being on hearing the 
average service for the first time, with no clew to its 
significance save what was afforded by the service itself. 

Let us try to imagine the sensations of such a person, 
who has dropped into a non-liturgical Protestant church 
at 10.25 o’clock on a Sunday forenoon. 

For five minutes, at least, he may gaze, undisturbed, 
at his surroundings,—the sweep of the pews, the lines 
of vision concentrating on the pulpit, an organ possibly 
in evidence, the people, singly or in small groups, who 
pass decorously up the aisles to their accustomed seats, 
into which they settle themselves with the comfortable 
air of being in the proper place. ‘‘Ah,’’ thinks the - 
stranger from Interstellaria, ‘‘clearly, we are to have 
a lecture with a musical accompaniment! Very good!”’ 

The five minutes being by no means ended, he examines 
his pew and picks up a hymn-book,—all languages are 
known to the Interstellarians.. He reads a hymn— 
another—another. His face grows serious. He looks 
around him a little timidly. For he reads of the loftiest 
aspiration, the most unreckoning altruism, such self- 
forgetfulness, such self-sacrifice, as angels might wish to 
share, joined with the most humble declarations of pro- 
found unworthiness. 

‘Who am I,’ communes the Interstellarian with 
himself, ‘‘to take part in such a service, to sit herein 
company with these humble yet aspiring and trustful 
souls ?”’ 

Nevertheless, after drawing a long breath or two, he 
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remains. The organist begins the voluntary. The 
solemn music confirms the stranger in his idea of the 
character of the service. Hymn, prayer, Scripture 
reading, he hears them all, whatever may be their varying 
order, and more and more does the sense of solemn, 
humble adoration deepen with him. ‘Then comes the 
sermon. Happily, there is no such thing as a sample 
sermon; but, whether it be a message of infinite love and 
tenderness, or a dissertation upon the probable date of 
the book of Deuteronomy,—and one preacher may sweep 
the whole gamut in one season,—it will but serve to 
increase the stranger’s sense of incongruity; for, ‘‘How,”’ 
he will ask himself, ‘‘can these people sit here, stolid, 
silent, blandly comfortable, and a thought self-conscious, 
after all this outpouring of petition and aspiration, 
followed by these earnest, pleading words?’’ Or, 
‘How can this man, who seems in some way to be in 
authority, bear to turn from this full tide of emotion 
to discuss a matter of such purely academic interest ?”’ 

‘The service over, he goes out with the others, who are 
chatting agreeably in the vestibule amid a general mild 
radiance of self-satisfaction. From the scraps of con- 
versation that reach his shocked ears, he concludes 
that ‘‘going to church” is, after all, largely the survival 
of an ancient form, kept up chiefly to please the min- 
ister, who is a good man, convenient to call upon in 
crisis, and needing therefore support and encouragement. 
Some one, possibly, says to the Interstellarian, in a tone 
that makes dissent seem discourteous, at least, ‘‘Wasn’t 
that a good sermon?” and ‘‘Didn’t the choir sing capi- 
tally?” And the people disperse, while the stranger 
retires to adjust his impressions as best he can. 

The Interstellarian, however, is a being of much in- 
telligence and considerable patience. He goes to the 
excellent public library of that particular city, and studies 
up the subject. Incidentally, he reads considerable 
portions of the Bible, and from the earliest record of an 
altar raised to God he studies the ways in which man, 
through all the ages, has felt after God if haply he might 
find him. 

Offerings; penitential tokens; the promptings of a 
heart grateful for the good things of life; the stone set 
up in memorial of the presence of the Eternal; the 
solemn rites and ceremonies of the great Temple worship; 
then the simplest ceremony of all, whose bread and wine 
declared the consummation of all sacrifice and the dawn 
of loving service; the house to house meetings, the 
gatherings in Roman catacombs; then more slow centuries 
of rite and ceremony, yet with the living Spirit beneath 
all ecclesiastical vestments, quickening devoted souls 
to service for God and man; a church that proclaimed 
the truce of God, that, whatever its errors in doctrine, 
rite, and ceremony, bore those who went forth to make 
deserts rejoice and blossom, who made possible better 

‘industrial conditions, who spent their lives for the poor, 
the suffering, and the sick, until, when the pomp and 
pride of worldly power had long arrogated to itself 
spiritual authority, crying Non possumus to every 
would-be reformer, the New Learning broke all bounds, 
and the Reformation, for good or for evil, dealt ecclesi- 
astical authority a blow whose echoes are ringing yet. 

Convinced at last that what men seek most of all is 
genuine, vital communion with each other and with 
God, the Interstellarian went back in thought to his 
experience of church service. He began to realize that 
the real need was once more suffering neglect because 
of the fossilization of old-time forms which once were 
thé proper expression of the need of thé older time. 

‘*To-day,” he meditated, ‘‘there are books, cheap and 
abundant, their reading to be had for the asking. There 
is no vital need that a minister should play primarily 
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the part of schoolmaster, whatever might have been 
the case under Henry the Highth. Nor is there any 
crying need that one man should have so large a portion 
of the service all to himself. The people are fairly 
well educated and abundantly able to take, with edi- 
fication, reasonably prominent parts. If they are to 
meet in that vitally personal way, which seems to bé 
their real desire, they must have opportunities for in- 
dividual expression. If people stay away from church 
service or come merely out of good nature, it is because 
the form of the service no longer makes any vital appeal 
to them.” 

Pursuing his investigations, the Interstellarian found 
a number of informal services, held at various places, 
and usually at inconvenient hours, where the attend- 
ants divided the service between themselves, where 
prayer and praise led to the expression of personal 
opinion, and where the people really did get into some- 
thing like sympathetic relations with each other, and, 
he hoped, with their Maker- He-never found this sort 
of service in church on Sunday morning, however; 
but he meant to introduce it in his own parish upon his 
return to Interstellaria. 

But Interstellaria, alas! is very far away. 

SALEM, Mass. 


On being Quiet. 


This is hardly to-day a popular theme. We are all 
for “‘the strenuous life.”’. We throng together in towns, 
noisy Babylons, where the effort of each is to make 
himself heard above the roaring of his fellows. Imagine 
a modern man writing a ‘‘De Vita Contemplativa’’! 
Contemplation! We have not even time for digestion. 
At his breakfast our citizen must be doing at least 
three or four things besides eating. He is fingering his 
letters, glancing over the Times money article, discussing 
the latest news. We are not supposed to have lived 
unless we have gone everywhere, seen everything, are 
on terms with all the notabilities, and have done some- 
thing ourselves which the public talks about. To write 
of quietness, especially in praise of it, seems in itself a 
pose, an affectation. 

With the general mind quietness is synonymous with 
dulness. And there is undoubtedly a quietness of this 
quality about which we have nothing here to say. 
There is a muteness of mental vacancy, as there is a peace 
of the Arctic circle or of the desert of Gobi, and it does not 
appeal to us. Yet it remains, and all the finer spirits 
know it,—that there is no way of taking life’s fullest 
measure, of tasting its innermost essence, except by the 
cult of quietness. When we have lived fifty years in 
the world,—if they had been a discerning fifty years,— 
we begin to understand what in earlier days was so 
strange to us,—why a Charles V. could give up his court 
and the government of half the world for a monastery; 
why a Jerome preferred his cell at Bethlehem to his 
Roman life; we no longer wonder why a Molinos and a 
Fénelon could erect Quietism into a religion; we catch 
Carlyle’s meaning when he says, ‘‘The happiest of all 
men, I think, is he who can keep himself the quietest.” 

To be an initiate of quietness is at once a gift and a 
culture. There are certain spirits who, by endowment, 
have a deeper appreciation than their fellows of what is 
here to be discerned and felt. We recognize the truth 
of Walter Pater’s saying about Charles Lamb,—‘‘And, 
in truth, to men of Lamb’s delicately attuned tempera- 
ment mere physical stillness has its full value: such 
natures seem to long for it sometimes, as for no merely 
negative thing, with a sort of mystical sensuality.” 
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_ That was the mind of -Coleridge, who. says of. himself 

that ‘‘hée was driven from life in motion to-life.in thought 
and sensation.””. Wordsworth, who might, had he willed, 
have lived in London or other world-centre, chose instead 


“The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.’’ 


With spirits of this order it is only when alone with nature 
that they realize their truest selves. In society they 
feel they are only an amalgam, a mixture of their own 
personality with that of the dozen people around them. 
It is alone that they know themselves as related to the 
infinite. It is then they taste their fullest religious 
rapture, a spiritual elevation which no religious assembly, 
no organings, rituals,.or oratory can give them. The 
sermon they here listen to is on so vast a theme, and 
with such immensity of illustration! It is then that 
in such minds—have we not all felt it in a degree?—a 
mystic yearning arises for a more intimate union with 
nature, as if one might pervade her as her very spirit 
and essence. ‘There is a feeling that in our bodily state 
we are outside, on the uttermost rim of the great reality 
here spread before us; that behind is a more intimate 
secret than we know. 

One is overwhelmed with the fulness of meaning and 
of power in nature’s quiet. Have we sufficiently con- 
sidered what is included in what we call the qualzties of 
things? Is not the quality of an object as great a 
mystery as the soul of a man? We see in it, as.it were, 
a fulness of faculty that does without words. We pluck 
a rose from the tree. It has an inner quality of being 
which perpetually expresses itself in beauty of form, in 
delicatest perfume. How pregnant is its silence! There 


have been great silent men,—a Moltke, who they said © 


was mute in seven languages; a Newton, who sought 
retirement as other men seek publicity. As we con- 
template them they seem the counterparts of nature’s 
great silent ones, these objects that surround us crammed 
with forces, that work incessantly and yet say nothing. 
And the Personality behind all, whose work is the great- 
est, is also how marvellously silent! 

The secret of true quietness is not in circumstance, 
but in spirit. Of course, there is all the difference 
between town and country; but place is not by any means 
here the ruling factor. It iswhen we consider this matter 
properly that we link up the strenuous life with what 
is best on the other side, for there are strenuous men who 
are also quietists. The greatest of the great workers 
are indeed ever of this order. The centre of a wheel, 
with its rim whirling with unreckonable swiftness, is 
itself at absolute repose; and there is a centre of repose 
also in all the noble souls. A true leader, whether in 
politics or religion, is ever above the agitations in which 
he takes part. He descends to them, having his larger 
half otherwhere. And it is noteworthy that the people 
feel by instinct the difference between such a man and 
the one who is body and soul in and of the question 
of the hour and no higher than its height. ‘‘God keep 
us all,” cries Carlyle, ‘‘from the madness of popularity! 
I never knew one it did not injure: I have known strong 
men whom it killed... . The liveliest image of hell on 
earth that I can form to myself is that of a poor bladder 
of a creature blown up by popular wind, and bound, 
under pain of torment very severe, to keep himself blown.”’ 
True enough where a man’s life is in his popularity. But 
there have been men whom the multitudes followed, 
and who were not hurt by the following. The reason 
is that they had learned the true inwardness. In the 
world’s centre they yet were not of it, but above it. And 
such, happily, have we to-day. 

This inner quietness is the last result of spiritual 
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education. The men who know it have made a compact 
With their souls and the world.’ They have purchased 


their freedom from servitude to any world applausé ‘or 


world threats. Vowed to God and to truth, they are 
here to do their work in the best way they know, and 
to find in this, independently of any outside cheering or 
hooting, their satisfaction and full reward. Such conform 
to Sir Henry Wotton’s picture, in his “‘Character of a 
Happy Life’’ :— 
“This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall; 


Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And, having nothing, yet hath all.”’ 


To work thus simply for the work’s sake and God’s 
sake is a secret which our age in all its departments, 
and chiefly, perhaps, in its religious departments, is 
seriously in want of. We are to help each other to attain 
it. God’s prophets in particular need to be delivered 
from their sore temptations to a contrary mind. It 
would be an excellent thing for the spiritual advancement 
of society if the present puffing of religious teachers and 
other public men were made an indictable offence. 
Assuredly one of the advantages of the writer over the 
preacher is in his gift of quietness. Away from the 
crowd and its demonstrations, without gesture and post- 
uring or get-up pf millinery, he can offer his message to 
his fellows and go his way. 

The great quietists, who are by virtue of this inner 
detachment above the world’s applause, are also above 
its threats. They are accordingly the fortresses of 
liberty and of all the higher interests, because there 
is nothing with which either to bribe or to frighten them. 
Christianity has furnished again and again these baffling 
figures, so utterly incomprehensible to the adversary. 
‘Do not you fear,’’ cried Modestus, the prefect of the 
East, to Basil, who, in the fourth century, stood against 
him for the faith,—‘‘do not you fear what my authority 
can inflict, the penalties which I can impose?” ‘*What 
are they?” ‘‘Why, confiscation, exile, torture, and 
death.”” ‘‘Try something else: naught of this kind 
frightens me. I have no property. I can find a home 
anywhere. My body is so weak that the first blow would 
kill me, and death would send me all the sooner to my 
God.”’ What is a poor world power to do with a man 
like this? 

As we read of these heroisms of the past, how we wish 
that the secret of quietness therein revealed could have 
been carried into another region which these great souls 
frequented! How much. simpler and more _ believable 
had Christianity been to us if these fathers, instead of 
insisting on defining the undefinable, and on forcing 
their definition upon us who came after, had kept silence 
before inscrutable mysteries, or had spoken of them, at 
least, in a tone more modest! Surely of all the madnesses 
in this mad world the idea of arriving at ultimate truth 
through the noise, intrigue, and clamor of ecclesiastical 
councils has been the maddest. The real truth-finders 
have gone about their work so differently! Well might 
a Gregory of Nazianzen declare that he had never known 
any good that has come by the councils, but only mis- 
chief and dissension. 

We leave the theme in halves. Of its innumerable 
personal applications we can only offer a hint in closing. 
Let us be sure that for every mother’s son and daughter 
of us the quiet mind is the secret of living. We dig all 
our treasure out of this mine. All the revelations are 
the gift of stillness. ‘The lake must be calm if the heavens 
are to be reflected on its surface. Domestic happiness 
would increase fifty per cent. to-morrow if half that 
will be said then were left unsaid, and if what is uttered 
were in a lower key. We shall learn something of God 
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when we know to be quiet. We shall know then what a 
heathen Epictetus had found out: ‘‘When you have 
shut your door and darkened your room, say not to 
yourself you are alone. God is in that chamber of yours!”’ 
J. Brierly, in London Christian World, 


Riches. 


The far, sweet, rosy distances, 
The snow peaks lone and high, 

The sweep of softer hill, the firs 
That climb and touch the sky; 


The rippling laughter of a brook, 
A flower-scented rain, 

A drench of liquid gold let loose 
At sunset on my pane; 


The purple splendor of the night 
Wherein Orion’s three 

Flash constant messages; the frog 
That murmurs to the lea; 


The wash of waves, the song of birds, 
The red fall of a star, 
The pale green mist upon the sea,— 
These all my riches are. 
—Ella Higginson. 


Second Place. 


BY HOPE WEST. 


Is there really any such place? 

The cap-sheaf serves; but, if it did not, would its lifting 
up be worth while? 

What is the general without his army, the mill-owner 
without the mill-operative, or the teamster without 
his faithful beast? The desire for ‘‘first place’ must 
be a disease of the understanding, one that some manner 
of healing may reach. 

Does excellence belong to any particular place? May 
it not be anywhere, engaged in any business? And can 
excellence exceed itself? When excelling means surpass- 
ing, outreaching, going beyond, and not attainment, 
it is but a mean, lowering ambition. One can imagine 
the man who has tried to outreach in every direction, 
and made a glorious success of it, life ended, longing 
to reach the side of the man who never escaped from 
slavery, but slaved faithfully, excellently. ‘‘The first 
shall be last, and the last first.’ 

And I cannot see why a man who has ridden up hill 
and down, cruelly touching up an underfed, overloaded 
horse, should not at last, when he sees as he is seen, feel 
himself small beside ‘‘the spirit of the beast.’’ 

And the vine on the porch, filling its place perfectly, 
is it second to the little lady sitting there, if there be 
prevarication, cowardice, or any manner of unfitness 
in her heart? 

“The servant is not greater than his master.” Did 
the master claim that he was greater than his servant ? 

Does greatness belong especially to any grade of life? 

May not a man be doing excellently,—that is, doing 
his best, —being on the level of a rascally deed to commit 
it, and suffer the consequences? Is it likely that he will 
rise to a higher plane until he has suffered such conse- 
quences or witnessed such suffering in another? A 
sufferer serves not only himself, but others. That is 
excellent. And a nation that is on a level with war and 
its brutalities, can it do better than to declare war and 
suffer the consequences, —better for itself or for the world ? 
The world is one. 
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Is there anything worshipful in greatness that is 
not also wholeness?” 

Can humanity be perfected in spots,—a great man 
here and a great man there?» No one cares much that 
a strawberry is ripe. We want strawberries. 

Shall the dainty woman who gives a brilliant enter- 
tainment, serving wine to her guests, stand before the 
poverty-stricken woman who is lovingly giving her life 
to help a drunken husband overcome the liquor habit 
and be a man again? 

Has the saint first place in the heart of our Father or 
the sinner? The saint has been a sinner. He once 
loved darkness better than light, loved evil more than 
good. He sinned, and, in consequence, suffered until 
he fairly hated sin. Then he turned to the good, doing 
good because he hated evil. And in that way he became 
acquainted with good and its rewards, and came to love 
it for its own sake. Then he was saved. The sinner 
has the long climb before him; but can God love him less 
for that? I know by my own heart that he cannot. 
If the balance ever tips in God's hands, it is when pity 
is added to love. But he has no anxiety. Under the 
inexorable law neither good nor evil can take a false step. 
He did not give a soul choice without the unflinching 
friendship of the law. And eternity can afford as many 
“lifetimes” as a soul may need. Eternity’s clock ticks 
eternity, not time. : 

If God has wholeness in his thought, there is no second 
place, nor can there be; and the first shall be last, and 
the last first, because it is all one. 


Spiritual Life. 


I am always content with that which happens, for I 
think that what God chooses is better than what I choose. 
Epictetus. 


a] 


A small talent, if it keeps within its limits and rightly 
fulfils its task, may reach the goal just as well as a greater 
one.— Joubert. 

ad 
Tread all life’s way with awed, expectant feet: 
Men jostle Heaven in every common street. 
‘ —Frederick Langbridge. 
s 


God dwells in all things; and, felt in a man’s heart, he 
is then to be felt in everything else. Only let there be 
God within us, and then everything outside us will be- 
come a Godlike help.—Euthanasy. 

i] 


We cannot love a mere abstraction, an impalpable 
something, simply because we believe we ought so to 
love. Truly to love God we must know him,—know 
him as our Father, as our best, truest, nearest Friend.— 
Homeward Path. 

se 

These things so’hardly won, these virtues for which 
we pay the price, form not only the marked features in 
our character, but, in the trying and doubtful periods 
of life, they are the most reliable. In the emergencies 
of life it is only those things that are ours because we 
have paid for them that we can depend on.—/. I*. W. 
Ware. 

s 

Love, which is the door through which God enters into 
the heart of man and man into God, is eternal. And as 
the door in this poor temporal life was but a little gate 
that did not always stand open, but was often shut by 
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a strong gust of wind, in heaven the poor little gate 
will become a mighty portal, standing open night and 
day.—Tholuck. 

wt 


In life the truest winning often comes first under the 
guise of failure, and it is willingness to accept failure 
and intelligence in understanding its causes, and using 
the acquired knowledge as a means to a higher end, that 
ultimately brings true success. If we choose, a failure 
can always be used as a means to an end rather than 
as a result.—Annie Payson Call. 


Che Pulpit. 
Martha and Mary. 


BY REV. HOBART CLARK, 


Now it came to pass that, as they went, he entered into a certain 
village; and a certain woman named Martha received him into her 
house. And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat at Jesus’ 
jeet, and heard his word. But Martha was cumbered about much 
serving, and came to him, and said, Lord, does thou not care that 
my sister hath left me to serve alone? Bid her therefore that she 
help me. And Jesus answered and said unto her, Martha, Martha, 
thou art careful and troubled about many things; but one thing 
is needful. And Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not 
be taken away from her.—LuKE x. 38-42. 


I suppose that many people, most women especially, 
who read this homely little anecdote of what happened 
in the home of Martha and Mary on that day when he 
was paying them a visit, are inclined to feel that upon 
this occasion at least Jesus was wrong. Their sympa- 
thies in the little sisterly controversy are wholly with 
the faithful and busy Martha, who was careful about 
many things. They instinctively suspect that, because 
he was flattered perhaps by Mary’s attention, Jesus went 
so far as to reprove honest industry and to encourage 
what looks to them like idleness. I am not surprised at 
such a feeling, nor am I sorry for it. Martha certainly 
possessed the true womanly instinct, and I cannot help 
being a little sorry for her myself as I read the simple 
story which Saint Luke alone of all the evangelists seems 
to have thought worthy of being recorded in the gospel. 
Told of any one else than Jesus it would be taken as 
nothing more than a piece of good-humored joking. It 
is quite possible that Mary was only a selfish little girl 
who wanted ‘‘the best’’ and got it; but, assuming other- 
wise, and taking the story seriously, it certainly does at 
the first glance seem a little thoughtless, to say the least, 
for Jesus to have encouraged such an unfair division of 
labor and responsibility. I think, however, if we con- 
sider the matter more carefully, and notice the difference 
in the character and tastes of the two sisters, we shall 
see that there was really nothing unfair in what he said. 

Martha cared the most about dowmg, Mary cared the 
most about knowing; therefore Martha was a good house- 
keeper, and Mary sat with Jesus and listened to his words. 

The chief value of the story lies in the fact that it is 
a reminder from Jesus himself, and a practical illustra- 
tion of the truth, that man does not live by bread alone; 
that life does not consist in doing only, but in knowing 
also; that the needs and activities of the mind are quite 
as important as those of the body. It was because he 
felt them to be more so that Jesus said, ‘‘Mary hath 
chosen the better part, and it shall not be taken from 
her.” 

There are always in the world two classes of people,— 
those who want to do something, and those who want 
to know something. Both classes are good and useful, 
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The best people in each class are those who want to do 
what is right, and those who want to know what is true. 
And so it happens that righteousness and truth have 
become objects and aims not only of all real religion, 
but of all real life. Righteousness and truth are two of 
the very greatest words in our language. There are few 
that mean so much; but, because we have heard them 
so often, because people use them so frequently without 
thinking or caring what they mean, or perhaps without 
making them mean anything, it sometimes seems to 
many of us as if there were few words in the language 
that mean so little. A 

The busy man and woman of to-day, like Martha of 
old, are apt to assume that righteousness and truth have, 
practically speaking, little, if anything, to do with existe 
ing circumstances and practical, every-day affairs. They 
are apt to place them among those Sunday words which 
are supposed to mean so much that ordinary people, 
busy with their housekeeping and farming, their buying 
and selling, have no time to find out just what they do 
mean. What have righteousness and truth to do with 
the getting of my husband’s dinner or the mending of 
my children’s clothes? ask the busy Marthas of our 
modern world. 

What have righteousness and truth to do with the 
earning of my wages or the cares of my business? ask 
their husbands. What have righteousness and truth to 
do with the learning of our lessons? ask the children. 
The necessary work is in every case considered, as of 
course it should be; but the thought which should en- 
noble and uplift the burden of that work is too often 
crowded out. Many good people who make an honest 
and fairly successful attempt to keep the ten command- 
ments and the Golden Rule seem to think that righteous- 
ness and truth are mere glorious abstractions, beautiful, 
wonderful, holy, and Godlike, but far removed from their 
present pursuits and purposes. We know, of course, if 
we stop to think,—but do we stop to think ?—how much 
righteousness and truth have to do with our daily work 
and care, with our amusements and companionships, 
with the money we earn, with the home we live in, with 
the food we eat and the clothes we wear. Or do we 
assume that the great thoughts which these great words 
represent have to do only with those higher and greater 
interests of the mind and soul that are comparatively 
remote from our daily life? 

There is a right and a wrong way to do everything, 
even to the cooking of a dinner, or the sewing of a gar- 
ment, or, as old George Herbert reminded us, and as 
Booker Washington in the story of his life has proven, 
in the sweeping of a room. Righteousness consists not 
so much in the doing of great things as in the doing of 
little things in the right way; and truth is very often 
nothing more than the knowledge of that right way. 
Some one has said that no man’s religion is worth much 
whose cat and dog are not the better for it. One of the 
lessons which the present generation needs most to learn, 
and in which it may be greatly instructed by the past, 
is this,—that the quantity of its work is not so impor- 
tant as the quality. It is ‘‘cumbered with much serving’’: 
it is ‘‘careful and troubled about many things.” It has, 
however, yet to learn that not he who does much, but 
he who does well is the better workman. It is a lesson 
which the inspired artist of all lands and ages teaches, 
but it is true not in art only, it is true in every depart- 
ment of human life and effort. It is not simply an 
esthetic truth: it is a moral and spiritual truth, upon 
which Jesus himself insisted time and time again. And 
it is true not only in the realm of ideals: it is just as true 
in the practical affairs of our common life. It really 
matters not so much either to themselves or to others 
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what people do, as how they do it. It follows therefore 
that the contributions of heart and brain and conscience 
to any human effort are quite as essential as those of 
hands and arms or those of nerve and muscle. It is 
thought that gives to all work its quality, and by its 
quality shall all real work be blessed in its doing and in 
its results be justified. 

We of to-day accept the gospel of work so implicitly, 
we are so deeply interested in doing things, or in seeing 
them done, that I can but hope that some prophet or 
apostle, able to revise the famous exhortation of Saint 
James without being misunderstood, may arise among 
us and call men with a commanding voice to be hearers 
of the word, and not doers only; that is, hearers in a real 
sense. Many good people whose ears are so tired of the 
sound of truth and righteousness that they are nearly 
worn out have not really heard these words at all, be- 
cause their minds have all the time been filled with other 
things. It is astonishing how little guidance or comfort 
many people obtain, or expect to obtain, from religion 
in any except the great emergencies of life. It does not 
seem to occur to them that faith and prayer and serious 
thought are of any use except at weddings or at funerals. 
This is simply because they are so ‘‘cumbered with much 
serving” (or, in their own words, ‘‘so busy’’), like the 
good Martha of Bethany. She, good and faithful house- 
wife that she was, thought that she had no time to attend 
to what Jesus had to say, no time to listen to the great 
teacher of truth and righteousness. She liked him, he 
was her honored guest, and she believed in him thoroughly ; 
but she had no time to listen to his words, because she 
made the very common mistake of thinking that they 
were nothing but words, and could be of no practical 
use to her amid her many cares and occupations. But 
Mary, though not more genuine, was wiser in her hos- 
pitality. She knew that her guest cared more for mental 
hospitality than for food and shelter, more for thoughts 
than for things, as she herself did. 

What most people need to-day. is not the will to do 
nor the energy to do their share of the world’s work. 
They need rather the will and the energy to stop some- 
times, and to think what they are doing and why they 
are doing it. Many good people, many of the best and 
most useful people, complain, and not without reason, 
of a life of drudgery. But what is drudgery? It is 
simply work without thought, labor without inspiration. 
It was, I believe, the editor of the London Times who 
once approved ‘‘the common habit of settling things 
first and understanding them afterward.’ We have 
become so accustomed to the feverish rush and tear and 
hurry of modern life that many people have come to 
think the only way of getting things done, either in 
public or private life, is to act first and to think after- 
ward. It may be a right-hearted, but it is a wrong- 
headed way; and it is the cause of much political, social, 
and domestic drudgery, to say nothing of the confusion 
and the waste of energy it involves. Like many good 
people whom you and I know, what Martha cared about 
was getting her work done. After that, if there were 
time, she was willing to hear what Jesus had to tell her 
about the way in which people should live and do their 
work and think their thoughts, but not before. And, 
not being satisfied with being a drudge herself,—a very 
generous, painstaking, and conscientious drudge no 
doubt, but still a drudge,—she wanted her sister to be 
one also. But, though Jesus believed in work just as 
much as Martha did, he did not believe in drudgery, cer- 
tainly not in unnecessary drudgery, and so he took Mary’s 
part. 

No doubt most people have to submit to a great deal 
of real hard, disagreeable necessary drudgery. But, in 
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addition to that, many do submit to a great deal that 
is absolutely unnecessary, just because they allow them- 
selves to be rushed and driven, and so do not put thought 
and sentiment into their work; or, in other words, because 
they believe things to be so much more important than 
thoughts, because, like Martha, they magnify the externals 
of life so much as to lose all sense of its finer possibilities 
and its deeper realities. They find it so much easier to 
use their muscles than their brains that unconsciously 
they form the habit of never trying to use their brain at 
all when they can help it; they do their work so auto- 
matically that sometimes they make machines of them- 
selves, and the mere human machine is always a drudge. 
It does not occur to them that they might find real 
pleasure in their work, and do it more easily and more 
perfectly, if not more quickly, by the aid of a little 
thought. 

It is usually the good people, the honest, hard-work- 
ing, extremely conscientious people, who make the mis- 
take which Martha made,—those who are anxious and 
careful about many things, sometimes the very best and 
most unselfish people in the world, God bless ‘them! 
not those who are lazy, careless, selfish, or dishonest. 
But Jesus did come to make men good only: he came 
to make them happy. He was well acquainted with 
human toil and care. He saw the yokes and burdens 
that faithful souls were carrying. He saw that many of 
them were unnecessary; and, where they were necessary, 
he wanted to make the yokes easier, the burdens lighter, 
not heavier. We sometimes forget this, and fail to see 
that the gospel is a gospel, not a law, and that it is a gos- 
pel for every day, intended to be as helpful and useful 
to saints and heroes as to fools and sinners. It certainly 
was intended for the weary and heavy-laden, to add 
peace and joy, beauty and comfort, to human lives. 

Does it add these things to your life and mine, or does 
it only lay upon us heavier burdens and harder yokes? 
Does it make our homes and workshops happier and 
brighter, or does it only add to our duties and responsi- 
bilities? Do we receive Jesus as Martha did, who saw 
in his coming only a demand for greater exertion than 
usual, or do we receive him like Mary, who knew that he 
cared more to give than to receive? 

Certain old-fashioned people, who weary me whenever 
I hear them, are fond of telling what we must do, or what 
we ought to do, ‘‘for Jesus.” Their desire to do some- 
thing for him may be just as sincere as the good Martha’s 
was, but we can do nothing for Jesus in any such way. 
He is beyond the need of all our doing. We can, how- 
ever, let him do something for us, and by his help, by 
the help of his word, his spirit, his example, we can do 
much for others and be really blessed in doingit. Martha 
wanted to do something for Jesus that day when he came 
to her house, but he wanted nothing done for himself. 
He did not come to receive: he came to give, and Mary 
was willing to receive. To Martha his coming increased 
the obligation of life. Mary saw that coming not as a 
heavier burden laid upon the shoulders of the household, 
but as a bright and beautiful opportunity offered to the 
members of that household. 

I think that this whole story teaches an important 
truth, which lies at the very heart of the gospel message, 
—a truth which the Jewish people of all others needed 
to learn,—and it is this: life is not an obligation only, 
it is also an opportunity. All good people are ready, 
as Martha was, to recognize the obligations of life, and 
anxious to meet those obligations; but all are not ready, 
like Mary, to seize and to enjoy the loftier opportunities. 
All good people are ready to work; but in our time, and 
our country certainly, too few are ready to add to their 
work or to put into it that thought and feeling and that 
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intelligent enthusiasm which save it from being what 
they call drudgery. ‘‘Blessed be drudgery,” sings one 
of our modern poets. I say ‘‘amen,” and I say it all the 
more heartily because I see that, when drudgery is truly 
blessed, it ceases to be drudgery and becomes heroism. 

That is just what Jesus came to do. He came to bless 
the drudgery of the world, to lift human labor to a higher 
level, to inspire the many toilers with his own spirit, 
and to put into their work that quality by which it is 
made divine. 

The old writers looked upon labor as a curse, as an 
inheritance of human sin. They quoted the words which 
the Lord God was supposed to have uttered as he drove 
Adam out of the garden,—‘‘In toil shalt thou eat of the 
tree of knowledge all thy life; in the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.”’ But Jesus faced the labor prob- 
lem very differently. He showed men how to escape 
the curse and to obtain the blessing. Do those things 
that are necessary, he said, not for me, but for my sake; 
that is, in the way I would do them. Enter into the true 
spirit of service, and you will find its noblest satisfac- 
tion. You will quickly recognize that he is the greatest 
among you all who is the servant of all if you will con- 
secrate your labor by putting into it those qualities of 
thought and emotion which shall make it a privilege, 
and not merely an obligation or a necessity. 

What thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might, 
said an old writer,—good advice certainly, but no one 
can do a thing with all his might unless he does it with 
all his heart and understanding. It is the spirit, the 
motive, the intelligence, with which people work that 
dignifies labor or degrades it, that makes it a blessing or 
a curse. 

Looking at the labor problem from a purely personal 
standpoint,—that is to say, in its relation to the indi- 
vidual rather than to the community,—and giving the 
ancient words a rational modern meaning, I think that 
there is still much help for us in the old Christian habit 
of doing things for God’s sake or for Christ’s sake. If 
we are sincere in the effort, no matter how clumsy or 
mistaken we may be, we thus identify ourselves and our 
affairs, even our most trivial occupations and interests, 
with all those eternal and omnipotent forces in the uni- 
verse which make for righteousness and truth. We do 
something better even than ‘‘hitching our wagon to a 
star’; we connect ourselves with the mighty sweep of 
countless constellations. We make our business God’s 
business in making God’s business ours. We recognize 
the truth of the quaint old poet’s hymn :— 


‘All may of thee partake: 
Nothing can be so mean 
Which with this tincture, for thy sake, 
Will not grow bright and clean. 


“A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine: 
Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine. 


“This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold, 
For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told. 


These words were written in those old times when even 
learned men imagined that by careful and patient re- 
search they might find some potent elixir that would actu- 
ally turn common metals to gold but they never did; but 
then as now, and now as then, this old Christian tincture, 
“for thy sake,” is often found to possess the marvellous 
power of making drudgery divine. Jesus did not say, 
Do this for me; and, when he did say, Do this for my 
sake, he was never thinking of himself. Not for himself, 
but for the things he loved and toiled and hoped for did 
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he ask the service of his fellow-men. People talk some- 
times about the dignity of labor. There is no dignity 
in labor except what they themselves put into it. I 
think that we all are aware that too much attention is 
given at the present time to the mere mechanism of ex- 
istence, and that that is one of the causes of the rush 
and hurry of modern life, from which we all suffer more 
or less. The vast majority of people are so intent upon 
doing things, and there are so many things to be done, 
that the thought side of life in its personal application 
is being neglected; and, while such neglect does not 
necessarily imply any moral degeneracy, it certainly does 
involve great mental and moral impoverishment. Al- 
though their material and even their mental resources 
are in a sense infinitely greater, the daily life of ordi- 
narily intelligent and well-to-do people is really far poorer 
to-day than it was a hundred or even fifty years ago. 
Is it because people take life too seriously, or because 
they do not take it seriously enough? It all depends 
upon what we mean by life. If life merely means what 
it meant to the good Martha, many of them certainly 
are taking it too seriously. If it means all that it meant 
to her sister, few are taking it seriously enough. Is it 
not possible that the habit of being anxious about so 
many things of no real importance is growing on us? 
that we try to do too much and therefore think too little ? 
that it would be better for us to do the few things that 
are necessary and worth doing well, than to do so many 
things that are not worth doing and are of no real-use 
to anybody? I know that here in America, at all events, 
the quiet and thoughtful leisure which our grandfathers 
enjoyed, without neglecting either their public duties or 
their private interests, and which brought to them much 
moral and spiritual culture, seems now to be entirely be- 
yond our reach. I know that under existing commercial 
and social conditions any genuine leisure for quiet culti- 
vation of the higher thoughts and interests has become 
so very costly that it is commonly looked upon as a 
luxury which few people in ordinary circumstances can 
easily afford, and for which those who can afford it seem 
to have no taste; but I firmly believe that even for the 
very poorest among us it is well worth all that it can 
ever cost. Leisure in its fullest and truest sense does 
not imply any idleness or waste of time. It simply 
means the saving and using of opportunity to live in a 
large way even while attending to little things, and the 
very busiest of us have many such opportunities. It 
means filling the tiresome details of all duty which may 
not be honestly avoided with great thoughts and mo- 
tives. It means bringing righteousness and truth and 
the Christian spirit of service to bear in a practical way 
upon the most familiar, personal problems and the most 
commonplace affairs of our daily life. To do these 
things requires thought as well as action, but. it takes 
no time that cannot easily be gained by paying less at- 
tention than is customary to the things that are not 
worth the doing. 

The obligations of life are always many; and, whether 
large or small, they are not to be avoided or neglected. 
But let us not allow life’s little obligations to crowd out 
or push aside the larger opportunities. The better part 
that Mary chose did not prove that she was the better 
woman of the two. It is very possible that she was not, 
and that Jesus knew it. In any case we all instinctively 
and rightly love Martha the most to-day. Jesus simply 
said of Mary that she had chosen the better part, which 
should not be taken from her. She had seen more clearly 
than her sister the relative importance of thoughts and 
things; and in her simple way she had, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, borne witness to the great truth that man 
liveth not by bread alone. 
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A River. 


BY HARRY WEIR BOLAND. 


O placid stream, so sweet and swift that floweth 
By reed or rock, unmoved to err or cease, 

Fair is the joy thy measured movement knoweth, 
Pure is the pleasure of thy pulsing peace. 


O soul of mine, be thine the river’s blessing, 
No stagnant stillness mar thy majesty, 

But reed and rock alike feel thy caressing 
As thou flow onward to thy boundless sea. 


Children’s Story-books. 


There are no readers so absorbed and 
appreciative as children. Go into any 
house where there are children old enough 
to read to themselves and not old enough 
to have been caught up into the leisure- 
destroying routine of school, and you will 
stumble over a small boy prone on the 
dining-room floor, with heels in air, and 
head buried in a volume in front of him. 
Equally oblivious of your presence is the 
little girl curled up in the largest and most 
comfortable armchair, with her tangle of 
sunny hair falling over the book on her knee. 
But look over the shoulder of each, and— 
if the common ground of fairy tales be past 
—the difference between the little readers 
will be marked. From the beginning the 
masculine imagination has the stronger 
wing. If the book be not some well-bound 
classic from the library shelves (and prize 
volumes of Arnold’s ‘““Rome’”’ have been 
found on the nursery floor and the best 
Thackeray on the edge of the bath), it is 
at least some fragment of grown-up life, 
serious fighting, desperate adventure, cour- 
age of men in a tight place. It need not 
even be fiction. How we beat the French 
and daunted the Don has quite enough 
human interest for the knickerbockered 
readers. The merely feminine mother won- 
ders how such small heads can carry all the 
movements of rearguard, vanguard, and 
flank. 

She is more at home sharing the beloved 
old story-books with her sympathetic daugh- 
ters, sometimes in the carefully kept, well- 
printed editions of her own childhood; more 
often, alas! in gaudy, one-volumed reprints. 
For the old favorites hold their own, and 
our children still read what their grand- 
mothers read, only with this difference, 


that we pass rather lightly over the edify- 


ing parts. It is the old intimacies, the three- 
generation-old friendships with good and 
spirited and honest children that we desire 
for our little daughters. Let their warm 
tears blister the page in “The Crofton Boys,” 
which tells the heroic story of how little 
Hugh Proctor lost his foot without a murmur: 
their grandmothers’ fell there before them. 
The nineteenth century has received many 
by-names. It is pleasant at least to remem- 
ber it as the Children’s Century. It first 
recognized the value of the child as an in- 
dependent creature; rescued it from various 
tyrannies, domestic and economic; studied 
it, educated it, amused it, spoilt it perhaps, 
but loved it. Literature for children is 
the creation of the nineteenth century, 
though like many other boasted fruits it 
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had its roots in the active, fertile eigh- 
teenth century. But except ‘‘Goody Two 
Shoes,’”’ the delicious accidental by-product 
of a genial and impecunious humorist, and 
that generous work of genius and goodness, 
“Sandford and Merton,” the eighteenth 
century has left us nothing in the matter of 
story-books but Mr. Newberry’s little gilt 
booklets which excited the just contempt 
of Dr. Johnson. Their morals were of the 
meanest, their art of the crudest. 

What our little grandmothers read de- 
pended largely on the opinions held by their 
parents. If these were enlightened and 
liberal, tending toward rationalism and utili- 
tarianism, they had Miss Edgeworth to begin 
with. But which of us would like to sit 
down and read ‘‘Frank” and ‘‘Harry and 
Lucy”? That the books are still read is no 
criterion of their merit. An intelligent child 
will read ‘‘ Bradshaw” if it has nothing better. 
Away from candle-making and china factories 
Miss Edgeworth could make a story; and the 
free introduction of roguish attorneys, thiev- 
ing post-boys, and mutinous school-boys 
give sensational interest to her moral stories. 
But she, who was the beloved eldest. sister 
of twenty quick-witted brothers and sisters, 
has not drawn one natural, attractive child. 
It is true that the wooden pastoral of Simple 
Susan drew tears from Sir Walter Scott, but 
Sir Walter was a singularly generous critic 
of his contemporaries’ work. 

In the next generation the children of 
rationalizing households had an authoress 
all of their own, whose power of telling a 
story and of drawing distinct and delight- 
ful characters was as superior to Miss Edge- 
worth’s as her weighty and noble religious 
teaching excelled the stunted moral lesson 
of ‘‘The Parent’s Assistant.” If one had to 
choose one single story-book for a child on a 
desert island, no better choice could be made 
than Miss Martineau’s “‘Playfellow.’’ Louis 
Stevenson, in one of his frank discussions 
of his own art of story-telling, is emphatic 
on the value of making maps of the fictitious 
places described. An attentive reader could 
make maps of all the places described in 
“Settlers at Home and Feats on the Fjords,” 
and even plans of Crofton School and Mr. 
Proctor’s shop and house in London. So 
well marked are the characters that, dipping 
at random into any conversation, you can 
give each several speech to the right character, 

The vital spirit of religion remains the 
same from age to age, but the current re- 
ligious mood and sentiment change with 
each generation. It is often a disappointing 
experience to procure for one’s own children 
the religious books that moved one’s child- 
hood. One’s voice falters over sentiments 
and teaching that are neither real to one’s 
self nor to the children. But the reserved, 
religious teaching of Miss Martineau has its 
message, austere perhaps, but bracingly 
heroic, for each successive generation. 

The bulk of children’s story-books in the 
first half of the nineteenth century was satu- 
rated with what we know as evangelical 
teaching. No religious party has done 
more than the evangelical to raise and 
purify our national life: none has done less 
to enrich our literature. One branch of lit- 
erature it did annex,—stories for children,— 
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but the result was not particularly happy. 
The very party which had freed a child’s 
body from mines and factories and chimney- 
sweeping, and was educating his mind in 
ragged and Sunday schools, did also, with 
the best intentions, forge heavy fetters for 
young souls. 

It was in the sixties and seventies that 
people, now middle-aged, did the bulk of 
their reading. Which of us can sit now for 
a whole half-holiday behind a curtain ab- 
sorbed in a book? Who looks forward to 
a day or two in bed because of the amount 
of fiction you can get through? What a 
rich time it was in the literature of story- 
books! We had dear Miss Yonge all for 
ourselves, for our mothers’ inability to read 
the endless volumes was as inexplicable then 
as our daughters’ avidity in reading Mrs. 
Molesworth is_inexplicable now. Looking 
now at the “Heir of Redclyffe”’ and ‘‘ Hearts- 
ease,’’ it is almost startling to see how the 
world has changed. 

“Sentiment,” wrote Marjorie Fleming at 
the age of six, in the beginning of last century, 
“is a thing I have no knowledge of, but I 
wish to and would like to practise it.” 
‘“‘Sentiment”’ at the beginning of this century 
is a thing our bicycling, examination-passing, 


-healthy-minded girls have no knowledge of, 


and still less have they a desire to practise 
it; but fifty years ago, at the age of sixteen, 
heroines of novels had complete knowledge 
of it, and were hard at work practising it. 
Perhaps the change is for the better, but 
our wise young women hardly know what 
attractive creatures their mothers were with 
their pretty heads full of romantic dreams. 

In another point feeling has changed also, 
probably for the better. In early Victorian 
times an invalid was an ‘‘Angel in the 
House’’: ill-health was a fine art, a spiritual 
luxury. But a blighting wind of medical 
science has swept sick-rooms and shaken 
up sofas and scattered little books and 
flowers and gentle influence. Now you 
either get well in six weeks, or you are 
declared to be nervous and hysterical; and 
you meet with pity tempered by severity 
rather than sweetened by admiration. 

But Miss Yonge’s large families, with 
their good principles, culture, family affec- 
tions, small means, and genuine Anglican 
piety,—how good they are, and how inti- 
mate one feels with them! Ethel in the 
“Daisy Chain’? was everybody’s favorite 
character in fiction till there appeared 
from across the Atlantic a similar character, 
but infinitely richer, funnier, more sympa- 
thetic, more universally human,—the be- 
loved ‘‘Jo” of ‘‘Little Women.” This 
book is passing through new editions every 
day; and, if by a miracle they were all 
swallowed up, women and children of all 
ages and all degrees of culture would unite 
to reproduce the book from memory. It is 
level to the intelligence of all of us. It 
deals with things we are all interested in,— 
food, clothes, lovers, making both ends 
meet, having ‘‘good times,” doing one’s 
duty when one would rather not,—and it 
deals with them with a ‘“‘go,”’ a sense of 
pleasure, that is little short of genius. The 
delight it shows in material things is a 
charm eommon to many inferior American 
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stories. Even the miserably narrow and 
thawkish ‘‘Wide, Wide World” has an ac- 
count of an “Apple-coring Bee,’’ and the 
accompanying supper that idealizes greedi- 
ness, 

But it was not merely America that con- 
tributed to our rich harvest of story-books. 
The sixties and early seventies were the 
‘epoch of that delightful educational insti- 
tution, the German governess. These ad- 
mirable women brought in their boxes not 
only the superior educational. traditions of 
the fatherland: they brought Christmas- 
trees and Méhrchen, and a habit of imag- 
ination at once homelike and fantastic. 
High-school teaching may give our children 
knowledge of the German language; who 
will make them feel with German hearts? 
It is a matter of knowledge that Hans An- 
dersen was a Dane and wrote in Danish, 
but to many of us his stories came first in 
a German dress. Such stories fell like dew 
on the souls of English children. The whole 
world was suddenly alive with humor and 
‘poetry. ; 

The authoress who seized the happy 
moment between the new art and the old, 
the story with a moral and the realistic 
story of child-life, was Mrs. Ewing. No 
one has so faithfully disclosed the eager life 
of plans and secrets and triumphs and dis- 
appointments that children live with chil- 
dren. . But she was also the last to give up 
having a moral content in her stories. And 
her morals have the supreme merit of con- 
vincing and converting! The helpfulness of 
a household of children after reading ‘‘The 
Brownies” is a beautiful, if a short-lived, 
spectacle. Mrs. Ewing is at liberty to preach 
what morals she pleases because she capti- 
vates imagination and throws romance and 
humor on the side of goodness. Strong in 
this position, she champions the more tire- 
some virtues. Obedience, for instance, must 
be more irksome than  short-memoried 
grown-ups can realize. The train of your 
own plans has, at a moment’s notice, to 
be shunted into a siding because an express 
from mother or nurse occupies the way, and 
this a dozen times a day. Badly considered, 
there is little consolation to offer. But 
throw over the nursery, Discipline, the 
glamor inseparable from everything con- 
nected with soldiers, and obedience becomes 
romantic and interesting. ‘“‘What’s the 
use,’ asks Mrs. Ewing, ‘‘of your being sol- 
diers’ children if you can’t do what you are 
bid?” 

There is another urgent but uninteresting 
virtue which we shrink from enforcing from 
our children,—the virtue Mrs. Oliphant has 
called ‘‘the Scotch grace of thrift.” Where 
means are ample, the virtue has to be fos- 


tered artificially: where they are narrow,, 


grown-ups are fearful of shadowing young 
lives with the cares that vex their own. 
In the most original of her stories, ‘‘Mad- 
ame Liberality,” Mrs. Ewing makes us in 
love with saving and planning and “doing 
without.” The little girl, with her frail body 
and mighty spirit, her scanty pennies and 
magnificent schemes for presents, is the 
most heroic of Mrs. Ewing’s child-creations, 
not excepting curly-headed “ Jackanapes.’’ 
It is a crowning triumph to touch your 
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readers to the quick and to leave your 
heroine a cheerful, fussy old maid—and she 
might so easily have died of that quinsy! 

The severest criticism of Mrs, Ewing is 
that, much as one loved her as a child, one 
loves her more as a grown-up. A child may 
catch a glow from the gallantry of her boys, 
the soldierly traditions that haunt her books; 
but it takes some experience of life to appre- 
ciate the same fine quality in her old ladies, — 
old ladies worthy of a place in the select 
circles of Cranford. 

Probably children on the whole read less 
than they did, their days are so wholesomely 
divided between lessons and exercise and 
games; besides, reading in bed is so sternly 
repressed. In wise households the big, 
beautiful, interesting grown-up books are 
kept on low study shelves, or on broad, flat 
window-seats where a child with the irre- 
pressible instinct for reading may find them 
for himself. In a lovely passage Cowley de- 
scribes “‘the little chance which filled his 
heart with such chimes of verse as have 
never since left ringing there.” ‘For I re- 
member, when I began to read and to take 
some pleasure in it, there was wont to lie 
on my mother’s parlor (I know not by what 
accident, for she herself never in her life read 
a book but of devotion, but there was wont 
to lie) Spenser’s Works. This I happened 
to fall upon, and was infinitely delighted 
with the stories of the knights and giants 
and monsters and brave houses which I 
found there.’’ 

One wonders after all if there is any ne- 
cessity of a special literature for children.— 
Florence Maccunn, in Good Words. 


Country Roads. 


The chief charm of New England road- 
sides is in the wild roses. They are espe- 
cially fine in Maine. I see thousands of 
bunches that I crave to dig and take home. 
If I could do this, my acres would have to 
expand, as the United States has expanded 
—bhenevolently over my neighbors. I am 
not quite sure what they would say about 
giving up their potato patches. There is, 
however, not much danger, as the running 
roots of these roses are very hard to dig; 
and they are worse to pack and transplant. 
One may go wandering for hours and days 
along these Maine roads, and forever be 
finding something novel as well as useful. 
I have always longed to be there when 
the barberries are ripe. What a glorious 
searlet must border those roadways for 
miles and miles! They tell me that the 
people make great use of the berries, and 
yet there are enough left to make the winter 
landscape look warm. 

In Michigan I knew country roads where 
the drives went along between moist, 
rich soil, and there were on both sides to 
be picked yellow-fringed orchids and cypri- 
pediums, both pink and yellow; and then 
one would suddenly come on grand patches 
of crimson cardinal flowers. ‘Turn a little 
to the right or the left, and the road would 
bring us down to the Raisin River; and there 
it would wind between huge masses of ferns, 
with here and there a knoll, run all over 
with wild strawberries and pigeon berries, 
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Always with me went Charlie C., one of 
those quiet, sweet-faced, clear-eyed young 
tramps who knew every tree within a ra- 
dius of ten miles. He had an instinct for 
such things, knew just where to lead me to 
find a rare plant or to find a clear trout 
brook; but he would never allow the fish 
to be caught. Once he led me away from 
the roadside to a swamp prairie, through 
woods where oaks and hickories stood over 
one hundred feet tall,—the noblest forest 
I ever saw! ‘Then suddenly he brought me 
around a turn where the wet prairie held 
at least a full quarter acre of scarlet lobelia 
—as magnificent a display of wild glory 
as I ever saW! We were soon back again 
on a woodman’s road, that revelled in clem- 
atis on the bushes, and was bordered with 
fringed gentian. 

This road soon wound’around a tiny lake, 
such as are scattered all over Michigan, and 
sometimes bend the roads out of straight 
lines. ‘he banks of this lake were a garden 
of blueberries, mirrored in the water. While 
fairly cramming ourselves with the ber- 
ries, we heard a curious squeal. On exami- 
nation it proved to be the despairing cry 
of a frog, half-way down the throat of a 
snake. Charlie was somewhat divided as 
to his moral duty in the case; but he finally 
took the frog by his legs and pulled him 
out, more scared than hurt. ‘To this day 
I am in doubt just how much we have a 
right to meddle in the struggle for existence 
that is going on about us. Harmless snakes 
and frogs are about equally useful to human 
beings, so that from the humanitarian point 
of view there are no sides to take; and one 
must either take the frogarian or the ser- 
pentarian view of things. Well, the ser- 
pent, you know, tempted Eve so that set- 
tled the matter. We compromised by let- 
ting the snake go. He wriggled his tongue 
at us, and went. One must get over one’s 
born prejudices, yet I don’t quite like to 
carry these wriggling things in my pockets, 
as my boys sometimes do. 

Dr. Edward Everett used to say, when 
he took his hat, ‘I am going in for a walk.”’ 
When he stepped back inside the doors, 
he called it “going out of the house.’’ He 
meant to say that his real house was his 
orchard, his garden, and the whole warm 
world of life, and his house was only a shelter 
from the storm. Really the one most for- 
eign place to a natural soul is inside doors. 
Prof. Search says of school children that, 
with all a child’s.love for the outer world 
of beauty and his instincts for sunshine 
and light, it is no wonder that he is glad 
when it is time to get out of doors. “It 
is taken for granted that the growing plant 
must be placed in a window for full appro- 
priation of light, but no one thinks of the 
similar need and soul-cravings of the human 
plant.” Watch how soon you can ruin 
a geranium by setting it in partial shade of 
the sunlight the brighter part of each sum- 
mer day. I remember very well that the 
most delightful part of my early school- 
day’s experience was the time when we 
rambled slowly homeward among the road- 
side plants, watching the butterflies, listen- 
ing to the birds, or hanging over the edges 
of pools, The Italian_proverb tells us that 
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where the sun does not go the doctor goes. 
I look forward to the day when that which 
our boys and girls get by the roadside will 
be as much. held to be education as that 
which somebody else has seen for them and 
put into a book. Half a day of strolling 
and seeing and hearing and smelling will 
be worth quite as much as another half-day 
of reading and memorizing. I am not sorry 
that the little red school-houses by the road- 
side are going, but there was one good thing 
about them: they were surrounded by lots 
of weeds, most of them worth study, and 
they were studied. Along the roadside 
I picked up some of the best lessons of my 
boyhood.—E. P. Powell, in Independent. 


Literature. 
See 

THOROLD, AND OTHER PormMs.—By Mary 
Howe Totten. New York: The Neale Pub- 
lishing Company.—Mrs. Totten writes her 
poems by ‘“‘clear, imperious mandate’ of 
the epic muse. Her verses are not the lightly 
woven fancies of a lyric singer, but show the 
fabric of serious thought and purpose. 
“Thorold,” the important poem of the 
collection, is a tale of quest for the secret 
of life, the vision that makes clear the large 
harmony of the universe and the kinship 
of souls. It is written in blank verse, with 
many a poetic passage to call up remem- 
bered dawns and sunsets or lovely forest 
glimpses. These are by the way, however; 
for the drift of the poem takes one to large 
thoughts of human need and destiny. 
Only once or twice is the poem marred by 
an unrhythmic line. It flows easily, for 
the most part, with variety enough to avoid 
monotony and not too much to distract from 
the main purpose. Here and there are 
lyrics, like this to the viol, that waked again 
the forest music of the singing dryad, from 
which two stanzas are taken :— 


“So, year by year, in sun and rain 
The nymph sang, housed in her beloved 
tree 


That thrilled through every fibre to the 
strain, 


Steeped to its inmost heart in melting 
melody. 


“And thou, my viol, of that tree, 
So stored, wert shaped; and still, when 
I invoke 
Thy tender voice, come sweetly back to me 
The same vibrations that of old the 
wood-nymph woke.” 


The shorter poems of the book, seventeen 
in number, are marked by the same qualities 
of clear thought, sympathetic feeling, and 
a delicate reserve in expression. Poetry to 
Mrs. Totten is the flame upon an altar 
whereat each great poet has lit his torch to 
comfort or inspire,—one with art and music. 
High poesy, 


“Glowing through the seen 
Reveals the unseen, hints at ecstacies 
That will not be expressed, and leaves us 
thrilled, 
Alert, illuminate; creates us seers; 
Though dumb, the happy confidants of 
Heaven.” 


Mrs, Totten, who is the daughter of the late 
Senator Timothy O. Howe of Wisconsin, 
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is said to be a woman of rare mental and 
spiritual excellence. 


THE AMERICAN City: A PROBLEM IN DE- 
MOcCRACY. By Delos F. Wilcox. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25 net—This 
is the latest addition to the Citizen’s Library 
of Economics, Politics, and Sociology,—a 
series which includes several valuable and 
influential studies of modern conditions. Dr. 
Wilcox discusses the fundamental principles 
of the American city problem, and points 
out its relations to the problem of human 
freedom as it is being worked out in our 
political institutions. In its more immedi- 
ate and practical aspect the problem of the 
American city is to make itself a place fit 
for men, women, and children to live in, and 
the first, last, and greatest of its material 
problems are those of the street. In this 
connection Dr. Wilcox emphasizes the para- 
mount interest of the city in the right devel- 


jopment of the ordinary municipal utilities 


and works out a correct and practicable fran- 
chise policy. He then describes the rightful 
part of the four great factors in civic educa- 
tion; namely, the common heritage of civic 
conditions and ideals, the home, the school 
with its proper adjuncts for physical de- 
velopment and recreation, and the direct 
participation of children in civic functions. 
Interesting chapters on ‘The Control of 
Leisure,” ‘Civic Co-operation,” ‘Popular 
and Official Responsibility,’ and allied sub- 
jects follow, closing with “A Program of 
Civic Effort.”’ The remedies which Dr. 
Wilcox suggests for existing evils in this 
constructive treatise are all ultimately de- 
pendent on the transformation and deepen- 
ing of ethical standards, to be brought about 
by steady and manifold efforts of citizens to 
carry through specific reforms. A review of 
the struggles for reform in cities of the United 
States during the past ten years shows a 
marvellous development of public interest 
and a tendency toward education, which give 
good ground for hope. The three principles 
to be insisted upon are universal respect for 
labor, universal participation in government, 
and the direct responsibility of the people. 
Upon these the success of democracy de- 
pends. 


SERMONETTES OF FELICITE ROBERT DE 
LAMENNAIS. Selected and translated from 
the French by J. L. Jacobson Van Hemert. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.—De Lamen- 
nais was born at St. Malo in 1782 and died 
in 1854. ‘This little volume contains some 
of the choicest thoughts of a mystic who 
added to his spiritual insight and earnestness 
the imagination and language of a poet. 
The greater part of these sermonettes has 
been taken from his Paroles d’un Croyant, 
a “poem in rhythmical prose’’ for which 
Sainte-Beuve himself found the publisher. 
Certain chapters in it preached rebellion to 
the downtrodden poor of Lamennais’s time, 
and Sainte-Beuve tells an interesting story 
of how he found the compositors gathered 
around while one of their number read the 
manuscript aloud, his voice trembling with 
emotion. “The reading over, they fell on 
each other’s necks, kissing one another and 
giving it as their conviction that the time 
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would soon be at hand when an era of uni- 
versal brotherhood would dawn on the world.” 
These chapters have naturally been omitted 
from the present compilation, and the little 
book may well take its place by the side of 
Fénelon and Thomas & Kempis on the book- 
shelf of devotional literature. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE UNKNOWN. By 
Robert W. Chambers. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50.—Mr. Chambers’s con- 
tribution to nature history has to do with 
the last-known specimens of the great auk, 
the ux, the dingue, and the mammoth, and 
with the discovery of the sphyx, more elu- 
sive, yet more desirable, than all the others. 
In this field the author is safe from contra- 
diction and fault-finding. According to the 
preface, the chapters are written from the 
conviction that-there is an urgent need for 
more nattire-books of this sort,—books, 
that is, ‘scraped clear of fiction” and leaving 
“only the carefully articulated skeleton of 
fact.” Readers acquainted with the author’s 
previous efforts in the production of prosaic, 
truth-telling books will not be surprised at 
his repeated success. The zodlogical pro- 
fessor from Bronx Park is past master in 
flirtation no less than in zodlogical science, 
and this gives variety to the ‘‘dull and pe- 
dantic narrative of fact’’ which, as we are 
repeatedly assured, the book must be con- 
sidered. Certain chapters are particularly 
adapted to reading aloud to an appreciative 
circle. 


OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL History. By 
George Park Fisher.—This is a new and 
revised edition of Dr. Fisher’s admirable 
text-book (just as good for private reading), 
first issued in 1885. Constant use of it 
since that time makes the reviewer con- 
fident that it is one of the best manuals in 
existence (no one book can be called the 
best). To this edition Prof. H. E. Bourne 
of the Western Reserve University has added 
a good chapter on the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, which makes the volume 
some fifteen pages larger than its predecessor. 
The work has been carefully revised and 
corrected and the bibliography overhauled, 
so that ‘‘the present state of historical knowl- 
edge’’ is excellently represented. As to one 
matter of pre-historic times, Dr. Fisher is 
apparently in error. The ‘‘monogenist doc- 
trine’”’ (p. 9) is not now favored by zodlogists 
generally, if it be taken to trace ‘mankind 
to a single pair.’ (New York: American 
Book Company.) 


UncLE Mac’s NEBRASKy. By W. R. 
Lighton. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25.—These are pioneer stories told by a 
typical Western frontiersman, one who set 
foot in Nebraska before plough had scratched 
its soil and made the most of its opportunities 
for developing sturdy, fearless manhood. 
The author says that he wishes he had been 
able to invent his hero instead of presenting 
him as sound flesh and blood and bone, five 
feet ten in his home-knit woollen socks. 
The stories are of fighting Indians and 
arresting horse-thieves, rescuing a woman 
from a brutal husband and escaping from 
an Indian marriage, and going thirsty on 
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the plains,—all told with Uncle Mac’s shrewd 
humor and appreciation of a dramatic pass- 
age. One of his morals, which might well 
be taken to heart, is, ‘It ain’t the things that 
happens to a feller that makes hardship: it’s 
the way he looks at ’em.” 


Poems. By Eugene Barry. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $1 net.—Mr. Barry’s poems 
show considerable range. He is at home on 
the plains of Laramie, by a Colorado camp- 
fire, by the shores of Moosehead Lake, or 
on the Eastern coast in the neighborhood of 
Lynn, Marblehead, and Nahant. At the 
Palmer House of Chicago he takes as his 
text ‘‘Clam Stew for One,” and his thought 
carries him far a-field. Many of the verses 
find their inspiration in home-life and in 
human sympathy. That the writer’s ability 
is suited to sentiment rather than humor 
such poems as ‘‘The Parade”’ make evident. 
One of the most taking poems is a “‘Classic 
Idyl,’”’ which pictures a trip through New 
York where the names of the stations are 
all classical or historical, and where he 
meets a maiden going from Carthage up to 
Rome. 


CONNECTIVES OF ENGLISH SPEECH. By 
James C. Fernald. New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls Company. $1.50 net.—Mr. Fer- 
nald has done good work to extend the cul- 
tivated command of the English language, 
notably by his book on English Synonyms. 
In the new volume he explains and illustrates 
the correct use of prepositions, conjunctions, 
relative pronouns, and adverbs,—parts of 
speech which he compares to the mortar 
which is necessary to bind separate ele- 
ments into structural cohesion and unity. 
He points out the importance of these words, 
believing them worthy of a thorough con- 
sideration such as they have yet scarcely 
received. The book will be found useful 
for reference and an authority in case of 
doubt. 


RICHARD GRESHAM. By Robert Morss 
Lovett. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—This book might have been 
called ‘‘The Making of a Man,” for that is 
the sum and substance of it. The story of 
the boy, disciplined in sorrow and haunted 
by a sense of disgrace, is more poignantly 
interesting than that of the grown man, fitted 
by his boyhood to cope with others and to hold 
his own. It is an up-to-date story, dealing 
with conditions in the Far East and with 
operations on Wall Street, and as a whole 
it ranks well among the novels of the season, 
built on a larger plan than most, and holding 
its own by character-interest quite as much 
as by the sequence of events. 


THE BarriER. By Allen French. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50.—The 
romance writers of to-day are teaching their 
readers to see the dramatic possibilities in 
business, in politics, and in reform, and to 
find love and victory as thrilling in modern 
surroundings as when pictured as the game 
played by knights and ladies of bygone times. 
Mr, French has written a very readable novel 
and at the same time given a picture of New 


England society in certain phases that have | 
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not been overdone. 
his characters, but makes them thoroughly 
interesting and cleverly typical. 


THE ROMANCE OF PISCATOR. By Henry 
W. Lanier. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25—There is rather more about love- 
making than about fishing in the story, but 
the two are combined in such a way as to 
make the one dependent on the other. 
Trout and landlocked.salmon, black bass and 
weakfish are all well enough in their way; 
but Piscator used them rather as incidents 
in the catching of something better, though 
more elusive and shy. ‘The story is especially 
good for the summer season, 


Miscellaneous. 


In Passions Dragnet, by Hattie Horner 
Louthan, is published by Richard G. Badger. 
The cover design shows three hearts caught 
in a net, which serves to indicate the trian- 
gular character of the plot. The story has 
little to recommend it for notice. 


David Eugene Smith, Ph.D., has brought 
another Smith’s Arithmetic to the fore, re- 
calling to some who were young students a 
long time ago a familiar name. ‘This Prof. 
Smith is connected with Columbia Univer- 
sity, and his arithmetic has been prepared 
for the use of those teachers who wish to 
preserve the best that was in the old-style 
topical system and abundant drill, while 
bringing to it a modern arrangement and 
securing mental discipline through problems 
that give correct ideas of business customs 
and come in contact with human life. The 
arithmetic is eminently practical, and the 
arrangement seems to be excellent. It is 
published by Ginn & Co. 


Myers’s Ancient History was written first 
as a general library book, but it has been in 
common use as a text-book for many years. 
A new and revised edition is now sent out 
by Ginn & Co., in which the Oriental part 
has been almost entirely rewritten and the 
Greek and Roman parts based anew on the 
histories of Greece and Rome which have 
constituted later work of Prof. Myers. The 
book has always received high commenda- 
tion from instructors and students; and, in 
its present form, presenting the latest posi- 
tive results of research, pointing out the con- 
nection between Greek and Roman history, 
and meeting adequately the entrance re- 
quirements of the best colleges, it is better 
equipped than ever to meet advanced needs. 
Maps and numerous illustrations enhance the 
value of the text. 


Literary Notes. 


An interesting booklet issued in the 
interests of the Philippine exposition at the 
world’s fair has recently appeared. This 
Philippine exhibit, the largest at the fair, 
and the best colonial exhibit ever brought 
together, is said to be as good as a trip 
through the Philippine Islands. It includes 
1,200 natives of forty different tribes, and 
represents six Philippine villages. This ex- 
hibit was planned by Secretary of War Taft 
when he was civil governor of the islands, 


He idealizes none of 
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He realized that the opportunity had come 
to the people of the United States to grasp 
an idea of the resources of the archipelago, 
and called together the governors of the 
Philippine provinces, some Americans and 
some Filipinos, to appoint the Philippine 
exposition board. The booklet contains 
many pictures and much interesting in- 
formation, 


Books Received. 


From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
The Golden f'reasury of American Songs and Lyrics. 
Edited by F. L. Knowles. $1.50 
Our Little Canadian Cousin. By Elizabeth Roberts Mac- 
Donald. 60 cents. 
Our Little Jewish Cousin. 
cents. 
The Green.Diamond. By Arthur Morrison. 
Stories of Little Animals. By L 
Nita. By Marshall Saunders. 
Joel, a Boy of Galilee. 


By Mary Hazelton Wade. 60 
$1.50. 
enore E.Mulets. $1. 
s0 cents. 

By Annie Fellows Johnston. 


$1.50. 
te with all my Heart. By Esther M. Baxendale. 
1.50, 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
The Boy Courier of Napoleon. By William C. Sprague. 


$1.50. 
American Boys’ Life of ‘Theodore Roosevelt. By Edward 
C. Stratemeyer. $1.25. 
i From Harper & Bros., New York. 
Vergilius. By Irving Bacheller. $1.35, 
From Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
‘Lhe Seeker. Py Harry Leon Wilson. 


The Double Harvest 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PRICE $1.00 
For sale by 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


272 Congress Street - - Boston, Mass. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE 81.00 


Pha a by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt oy 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street ee Se oe Boston 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. Howst, 
so Czar St., Toronte, Cau. 
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Lake Michigan. 


BY LOUISE T. H. POPE. 


Down by the pier 
Lives Giant Rough, 
Grasping, greedy; 
Never enough 
Comes in reach of 
His lasso tough. 


No rule governs, 
He lives by whim. 
Now most gentle; 
But look at him 

If wind but lift 

His white cap trim, 


A growl of rage, 

A pounce on pier. 
Mad dog a-foam ! 
From him in fear 
Run the small boats 
To shelter near. 


There, muzzled, held, 
He only may 

Shake them, and loose 
His hands of spray 

To slap, slap boats 
That ran away. 


He steals our gold 
And lays the floors 
For white sand-dunes 
On other shores, 
Where golden sand 
In banks he stores. 
But, Giant Rough, 
Your mood grown mild, 
You roses toss 

The pale-faced child, 
And bid him dig 

The treasure piled. 


Wishing Wishes. 


MOTTO. 


Wishes are lost in empty air 
Unless the wisher does his share, 
And fairy gift will always be 
But golden opportunity. 


Early teach your child to see 
That golden opportunity 

Waits not for him, but he must be 
Waiting for opportunity. 


Once upon a time two little boys sat on 
a doorstep wishing wishes. 

“JY wish, I wish,’ said the first little boy, 
whose name was Robin, “‘I wish I had some- 
thing to eat as good as ice-cream!” 

“So do I,” said the other little boy, whose 
name was Bobbie, ‘“‘and a rose:as red as my 
sister’s new Sunday dress.” 


“Yes, indeed, ” said Robin, “‘and a pony 


to ride.” 
“Oh, yes,’ cried Bobbie, clapping his 
hands, “‘a real, live pony to ride away’’— 


And then they both cried ‘‘oh!’”” For— 
do you believe it ?—there right before them 
stood the tiniest, the lovliest lady they had 
ever seen! 

Her hair was like sunshine, her eyes like 
the skies, and her cheeks like roses, and she 
had wings more beautiful than the wings 
of a butterfly; for she was a fairy. 

“J am your fairy godmother,” said she, 
“and I will grant you three wishes if you will 
do just as I tell you.” 

Robin and Bobbie had never known before 
that they had a fairy godmother; but they 
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were very glad of it, and listened eagerly to 
all she said. 

“Get up in the morning when the stars are 
growing pale,” said the fairy godmother, 
“and be at my golden gates when the lark 
sings his first song.”’ 

“But how shall we find your golden 
gates?’ cried Robin and Bobbie together. 

Then the fairy godmother put her hand 
into her pocket and took out two tiny 
feathers. 

“Blow these into the air,’’ she said, as she 
gave one to each child, ‘and follow them 
wherever they go; and, when they fall to 
the earth again, you will find my golden 
gates near by.” 

Then, before the little boys had time to 
answer, she vanished from sight, and only 
a bright spot of sunshine showed where she 
had stood. 

Robin laid his feather down on the door- 
step and ran to look for her, and, when he 
came back, the feather was gone; for a 
breeze had blown by and whisked it away, 
and, though Robin ran after it, he never could 
catch it. 

“Now there!’ he said, “that horrid breeze 
has blown away my feather; and how shall 
I find my fairy godmother’s golden gates?” 

“Never mind,” said Bobbie. “I have my 
feather safe in my handkerchief; and, if you 
will get up early in the morning, you can go 
with me.” 

“All right,” cried Robin. And both little 
boys ran home to tell their mothers the won- 
derful thing that had happened to them. 

When Bobbie got to his home and had told 
his mother and eaten his supper, he made 
haste to go to bed; for he knew that he must 
be up betimes the next morning. He folded 
his clothes on a chair, tied the feather up 
loosely in the handkerchief, and pinned the 
handkerchief to his jacket, that everything 
might be ready when he waked up. 

Early, early in the morning, when the 
stars were pale, he jumped up and dressed, 
and ran to Robin’s house. 

“Robin! Robin!”’ he called, as soon as he 
got there; but Robin was asleep. He had 
not gone to bed with the birds, and he did 
not hear Bobbie call until his big brother 
waked him up; and then he said :— 

“Oh! ’'m too sleepy to go now. ‘ell 
Bobbie to go on, and I will catch up with 
him,” 

So Bobbie started off alone. When he 
reached the road, he shook out his handker- 
chief, and away flew the feather over the 
fields and meadows where the dewdrops 
waited for the sunbeams to make them 
bright. Bobbie followed it wherever it 
went, and by and by it flew near the lark’s 
nest. The lark was just getting up. 

“Good morning,” said Bobbie. 
will you sing your first song?” 

“When I fly up to the blue sky,” answered 
the lark. And he flew up, up, till he looked 
like a tiny speck against the sky, and then 
he sang his morning song. 

Just then the feather fell to the earth, and 
Bobbie found himself before the fairy god- 
mother’s golden gates which were swinging 
wide open. 

The fairy godmother herself was waiting 
to greet him, and she led him into her beau- 
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tiful garden where all the birds and all the 
flowers were waking up.. In the garden, 
under a tree, was a little silver table, and on 
the table were two golden bowls, each with 
a golden spoon beside it, and filled to. the 
brim with fairy snow. 

“One is for you,” said the fairy god- 
mother. And, when Bobbie had tasted the 
fairy snow, he liked it so well that he ate it 
all up, and it was better than ice-cream! 

Then the fairy godmother took him down 
the garden path till they came to a rose- 
bush. On the rose-bush grew two roses as 
red at Bobbie’s sister’s new dress, and that 
was very red indeed. 

“One of these is for you,”’ said the fairy 
godmother. And, after Bobbie had plucked 
one very carefully, he pinned it on his jacket 
that he might carry it home to his mother. — 

“Now,”’ said the fairy godmother, “what 
was the last wish?” 
_ “A pony!” cried Bobbie. 
can’t give me that!” 

“Took under the willow-tree,’”’ said the 
fairy godmother, smiling. And there, sure 
enough, were two ponies! One was white 
and one was brown; and they had saddles 
on their backs, and golden bridles, and were 
all ready for little boys to ride. 

Bobbie looked at them both and took the 
brown one, because it was a little like his 
father’s big brown horse. ; 

“Good-bye,’’ said the fairy, as he jumped 
on the pony’s back. “You have done your 
part, and I have done mine; and I wish you 
well in the world.”’ 

Then Bobbie thanked her and rode away 
through the golden gates toward home, and 
on the way he met Robin. 

Now Robin had got up late in the morn- 
ing when the sun was high, and had started 
out to look for his fairy godmother’s golden 
gates. As he was wandering about, he met 
a grasshopper and said :-— 

“Grasshopper, grasshopper, do you know 
where my fairy godmother lives?” 

“Not I,” said the grasshopper, laughing 
till his sides shook. . ‘What a funny boy 
not to know the way to his own god- 
mother’s!” 

This did not please Robin, so he hurried 
away; and before long he met a bird. 

‘Bird, bird,’’ he cried, ‘“‘do you know where 
my fairy godmother lives?” 

“Not I,’”’ said the bird, whistling in sur- 
prise. 

“Nobody knows anything!’’ said Robin: 
But just then the lark flew by; and, when he 
had heard the whole story, he said :— 

‘A little boy passed my nest just as I was. 
waking up this morning, and I will show 
you the way he went.” 

Then Robin made haste as fast as he cil 
from the lark’s meadow, and very soon he 
met Bobbie on the brown pony. 

“Tt is all there, Robin,’ cried Bobbie, 
“just as she said. There’s a bowl of fairy 
snow on the table and a rose in the garden 
and a pony under the willow-tree!’’ 

When Robin heard this, he ran as fast as 
he could to the golden gates; and he searcely 
spoke to the fairy godmother, for he spied 
the golden bowl on the silver table. . 

But the fairy snow was all gone It had 
melted away in the warm sunshine, and 
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when Robin looked in, there was only a drop 
of tater left in the bottom of the bowl. 

“The sun has been shining while you 
were on the way,” said the fairy godmother. 

But Robin thought of the rose and the 
pony, and made haste down the garden path 
till he came to the rose-bush. 

But the rose as red as the Sunday dress 
was gone, and only a heap of rose petals and 
a stem showed where it had been. 

“The wind has been blowing while you 
were on the way,” said the fairy godmother. 

“Dear me!’ said Robin. But he remem- 
bered the pony, and off he ran to the willow- 
tree. 


But, when he got there, all he could see 
was a golden bridle hung up in a tree; for 
the pony had gotten so tired of waiting and 
waiting and waiting for somebody who did 
not come that he had broken loose from his 
bridle and gone back to fairyland. 

“There now!” said Robin, “I’ve had all 
my trouble for nothing. I wish I hadn’t 
come!” 

And—do you believe it ?—he had scarcely 
spoken when something whisked him up and 
whirled him away, and the next thing he 
knew he was sitting on the very doorstep 
where he had been when he was wishing 
wishes!—Maud Lindsay, in Kindergarten 
Review. 


The Money that didn’t Belong 
to Him. 


. The quiet of Franklin Street was broken 
in upon one day last summer by a lot of 
noisy boys, who, finding a little stretch of 
shade thrown by Mr. Foster’s tall, new house, 
took advantage of it for their game. 

I don’t know just what the game was, but 
it kicked up a great deal of dust and a great 
deal of noise, and seemed to be very exciting. 
One thing I could not help seeing from my 
window that disquieted me. It was that 
pennies were passing from one pocket to 
another, When the whirling top reeled and 
fell on one side a certain mark in the dust, 
there would be a whoop among one part of 
the crowd, and pennies tossed from hand to 
hand, I didn’t like the looks of that. 

Presently a rather grim-looking old fellow, 
with a gray mustache and a patch over one 
eye, came along, walking stiffly on a wooden 
leg. He stopped long enough to see what 
the boys were doing, and then I heard 
him call out, in a resonant voice, ‘George 
Maxwell!’’ 

“Sir,” answered a young voice, promptly, 
and a handsome, straight little fellow stepped 
out from the crowd 

“There’s a little story I’ve been wanting 
to tell you for a great while, and I think this 
is a good chance.” 

A look passed among the boys which 
seemed to say that they didn’t agree with 
him about this being a good chance, but he 
took advantage of their silence to begin his | 
story. 

“When we all surrendered at Appomat- 
tox,’’ began the old Confederate, ‘‘a friend 
of mine had several hundred dollars in gold, 
belonging to the Confederate government, 
which had been put in his hands to buy ord- 
nance stores abroad. 
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“ “What am I going to do with this gold? 
said he 

“Why, colonel,’ said I, ‘come with me. 
We'll look up what’s left of the Confederate 
government, and turn it in.’ 

“But, almost before we had gotten out of 
Virginia, Davis had been captured, and the 
Confederate government was a thing of the 
past. 

“Now, what am I going to do with this 
gold?’ said the colonel. 

““‘Well, colonel,’ said I, “you are as much 
the Confederate government as anybody 
else now; and I advise you to keep the money 
and use it in getting a start somewhere.’ 

“He didn’t seem to like this idea: said he 
wasn’t in the habit of using money that 
didn’t belong to him. But everybody he 
consulted gave him the same advice; and 
so after a little while he gave it to two 
friends of his, young soldiers who had come 
out of the war without a cent, and they set 
up in business in the same way. 

‘““ “We'll make you partner in the concern, 
colonel,’ they said. And so they used his 
name, though he never touched a cent of 
the money after he turned over to them 
that Confederate gold. They failed, poor 
fellows, and lost all the money, and got in 
debt besides. 

“Meantime, the colonel was earning his 
living by his wits, and going right on to 
success. I don’t mean that he was getting 
rich, but he was serving his country and her 
broken fortunes and her discouraged people, 
and was everywhere relied upon as a man of 
men, 

“Just before he married the woman he 
had been waiting for, I saw him and con- 
gratulated him upon his good fortune. ‘That 
Confederate gold gave you the first start, 
didn’t it, colonel?’ said I, 

“Then he told me what had happened to 
it. ‘But do you know, major,’ said he, 
‘T’ve never felt right about that money. It 
wasn’t mine to give away nor to lose; and} 
I’ve made up my mind to take it out of my 
own pocket and give it to some State insti- 
tution.’ 

“““Oh, come, now,’ said I, jeeringly, 
day for Don Quixotes is past.’ 

“T didn’t see this old comrade again until 
a few months before his death. Yes, boys,” 
—the old soldier’s voice grew husky,—‘‘he’s 
gone forward. His tent is struck. He’s 
gone into camp with old Stonewall and | 
‘Mars Bob’ and the rest. ‘Well, colonel,’ 
said I, ‘I hope you didn’t steal that money 
from the fine boy I hear you are growing at 
Fair Oaks’; for I knew he was ready to brag 
about his baby. 

““Tll tell you a curious thing about that 
boy, major,’ said he. 

““Oh, I’ve no doubt you'll want me to) 
believe some hard yarns on him,’ said I. 
‘He breaks your colts for you, doesn’t he? 
and spends his idle time studying Sanskrit ?’ 

‘No,’ said he; ‘but I’ll tell you what: he’s | 
made an honest man of his father.’ 

““A mighty tough job, truly,’ I snarled. | 

“Well,” said the colonel, ‘when I came to | 
think about the sort of fair and square man | 
I wanted George to be, that old Confederate | 
gold bothered me. I knew in my secret 
soul, after the heat of war cooled, that the 
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money belonged to the United States gov- 
ernment; and so a few months ago I spent 
some hard Work finding out the compo\iid 
interest on it, and I paid it into the United 
States Treasury, interest, compound inter- 
est, and all. Money is rather scarce with me 
now; but, if I hadn’t but one shirt to my 
back, I’d enjoy looking that baby squarely 
in the face and daring him to touch a cent 
of money that wasn’t honestly his!’ 

“George, did you ever hear that story be- 
fore?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the lad, proudly. 
was my father.” 

“Certainly it was your father, the bravest 
man, the best friend, and the truest Christian 
I ever knew. And is it possible that you 
are putting pennies in your pocket by bet- 
ting, by gambling? George Maxwell’s boy 
handling dirty money!”’ 

The soldier stumped away, and there was 
a dead silence out on the shady sidewalk. 
Then I saw several coins flung down in the 
dust, and, as the boy sprang after the halt- 
ing steps, I heard him say :— 

“Never again, sir, never!’’—Selected. 


“That 


The Crescent Moon. 


A large picture hangs in an express office 
in a Western city. It bears the title, “The 
McCormick Reaper Works at Midnight.” In 
the picture the moon appears as a thin cres- 
cent well above the horizon line. What is 
the matter with that moon? 


New Toys. 


The other day I saw a sprinkling cart lay- 
ing the dust in the street, and walking beside 
it was a boy, about four years old. Several 
children watched him as earnestly as they 
watch the sprinkling-cart driver, for he had 
a fascinating new toy. It was a tiny sprink- 


| ling cart, built just like the large ones used 


on the street. It was painted a cheerful red, 
and held a gallon of water. When its de- 
lighted owner opened the pipe, it gave forth 
a most refreshing little sprinkle. The boy 
patiently filled and refilled it at the same 
place where the big sprinkling cart got its 
supply, and he worked until there was no 
dust left for the automobiles in that neigh- 
borhood. 


“Who can tell me something about George 
Washington?” ‘‘He was the first prisoner 
of the United States,’ replied Helen.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


HAND 


SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DARUGGISTS 
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_ ._Good News. . 
The Soul’s K Kingdom! 


Not to some future visionary day 
- Should souls look forth for blessed happiness ;- 
It lieth not in realms far, far away 

Alone, but now we know its soft caress! 


The Unseen is around about us here, 
' And all that heaven hath within us rests; 
Climb we the spirit heights where views are clear, 
We shall behold Truth’s wonders from their crests ! 


Not far away is God, upon a throne, * 
But in each human heart he dwelleth nigh, 
So that no weary one can be alone, 
Though friends desert and kinsfolk pass him by! 


Oh, all that now is spirit shall abide, 
While down the years eternity unrolls ; 
The grandest Truths shall not forever hide, 
But they shall be revealed to seeking souls! 
— Arthur E, Locke. 


One Life. 


An inexperienced reader of the world’s 
annals who, on this earth or in some larger 
life, should be permitted to turn over the 
leaves of one volume in the great account 
books, and should happen to turn to August, 
1833, might be excused if he did not pause 
long over the entry for a hot evening in 
Federal Street Church. 

The record is of the ordination as an 
“evangelist” of a young man named Will- 
iam G. Eliot, who had lately left the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School. 

True to the laws laid down by John Cot- 
ton and his contemporaries, which suppose 
that a man is made a minister for the offi- 
cial work of the ministry only by and after 
the vote of the congregation for whom he 
is to minister, the pure Congregationalists 
of Massachusetts—which is to say the Uni- 
tarians—had been very shy about ‘‘ordain- 
ing’? men who had not been asked to the 
ministry by any established congregation. 

Now Mr. William G. Eliot was such a man. 
A few people in St. Louis, then a small 
frontier town, had asked him to come there 
and try to establish a Unitarian church. 
But they were not a Unitarian church: they 
were not even a congregation. Mr. Eliot 
could not therefore be ordained as minis- 
ter to that church. 

But precedents were found, happily for the 
ecclesiastics. It was averred that some- 
body had been sent by the old-time con- 
gregations of New England to Bermuda 
and somebody to Virginia to preach the 
gospel; and it was highly resolved that the 
Unitarian churches of Boston, or such of 
them as Federal Street Church should invite 
to a council, could send this young man out 
as an evangelist. 

It probably occurred to him that there 
had been an earlier ordination eighteen 
hundred years before, when the Master 
of all of them had sent all his disciples out 
to. *‘all. the» world,’ with instructions. to 
preach the gospel to every creature. 

It once happened that a young clergy- 
man in the English Establishment expressed 
to the Duke of Wellington some doubt as 
to the use of foreign missions, 

To whom the great soldier replied, ‘‘ What 
are your marching orders?” 

Any way, Mr. Eliot had his marching 
orders, and, with them in the back of his 
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brain, perhaps, or in his cafpet-bag or 
“getip he Went to the: Missigsippi’ Valley, 
to the village of St. Louis. It was about 
twenty-five years after the “Purchase,” 
when Robert Livingston had written to 
Jefferson, ‘I have told them that we shall 
not send an emigrant across the river in one 
hundred years.” 

William Eliot was one of a few million 
people, more or less, who proved the falsity 
of that prediction. And now, a century 
after it was made, St. Louis, one of the most 
important as it is one of the most beautiful 
Cities in the world, is celebrating its own 
history and praising the deeds of its founders. 

Her people do not forget the young man 
who was ordained that hot night in the old 
Federal Street Church. 

St. Louis would not be the St. Louis 
of to-day had he not gone there, and all ora- 
tors and poets who commemorate their 
century know it. For two years, more or 
less, he preached to a congregation which 
averaged twenty-five people. Remember 
that, young gentlemen, who are tempted 
by Satan to count your congregation! But 
he knew that his gospel of the Fatherhood 
of God could be proclaimed on six week days 
as well as in three hours on Sunday, and he 
proclaimed it all the time. 

To take a single instance of his work. ‘he 
great university with its corporate schools 
for artisans, for women, for this and that 
science, the great botanical garden among 
them, owe their initiation to William Eliot 
and to the church which he founded. 

““As it seems to me,” his great power as 
a leader came largely from his recognition of 
“the church’ of that congregation as a 
working-power. Philidor says to  chess- 
players, ‘‘Recollect that your king is a good 
fighting piece.’’ Eliot really regarded the 
First Church in St. Louis as a ‘‘fighting 
piece.”’ He and It, he and the church, were 
one. Their business was to fight the devil, 
and they fought him. 

Cholera came. One-tenth of the people 
of that mud hole died. Eliot stayed by, 
the whole of the summer. He gave courage 
to the nurses: he buried the dead. While 
that awful plague went on, he and the First 
Church carried through the ‘‘ Referendum” 
by which the city taxed itself for maintain- 
ing that system of public schools which is 
now the honor of St. Louis. To borrow 
one of dear Dr. Hedge’s fine pieces of slang, 
“How is that for high?” There is an ele- 
ment of humor, ‘‘as it seems to me,” in the 
early history of the ministry of St. Louis. 
Mr. Weyman Crowe, one of the leaders of 
the Unitarian church, found himself, one 
hardly knows how, in the legislature of Mis- 
souri. Mr. Crowe is one of the great men 
of that country, whether people have put his 
name in the catalogues or not. He saw that 
bills were being passed for one thing and an- 
other, and he thought he would introduce 
a bill. 

So he introduced a bill. I cannot help 
thinking that it was half a joke. It incor- 
porated William G. Eliot and seventeen other 
St. Louis men as ‘‘The Eliot Institute.” 

Well, what was the “Eliot Institute” 
to do? 

Why, it was to do anything it wanted to. 
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I think if the “Institute” chose to translate 

the Bhagavad‘Gita ints the | Janguage, “of 

the Sioux: Indians it: could: “have dorté eae 
“The legislature knew they ‘could trust Mr. 


‘Crowe, so they passed the bill. Mr. Crowe 


returned to St. iting with the bill in Ais 
trunk. 

I do not know, but I ‘“guess”® ‘that he first 
exhibited it at a dinner party at his home. 
When it was read, it proved that all” the 
charter members were leading people in 
the First Unitarian Church. Mr. Crowe 
had obtained a charter by which they might 
do anything they wanted to do. I think 
they could have tunnelled the Rockies if 
they had chosen to. : 

What they did choose to do was to start 
a school, which became the nest-egg, the 
acorn, for the great Washington University. 

Dr. Eliot once said to me that he had 
raised much money in his time for this or 
that purpose—of philanthropy. He said 
this was the way. He drew up the sub- 
scription paper and then wrote at once, at 
the head, William G. Eliot, with whatever 
sum—ten dollars, one hundred dollars, one 
thousand dollars—he personally could afford 
to pay. He was not an ‘adviser simply in 
the business: he was a ph ll one 
of the crowd. 

This, be it said, is ‘“‘Congregationalism.”’ 
The minister is one of the people. What they 
ought to do, he ought to do. What he 
ought to do, they ought to do. 

In this particular case he put his name 
down,—in this way. 

Such a man—in such a way—founded 


“Washington University, an institution whose 


foundations are now estimated in accounts 
of many millions of dollars. 

He advised its establishment and he led 
the way. 

There is no more fit feature of the great 
celebration than the publication of his life, 
a most interesting narrative, by Mrs. Char- 
lotte Eliot. EpwarpD E. HALe. 


A Memorial for Frances Power 


° 


This letter is to make known to those 
who take an interest in humane progress 
that a committee has been formed to set 
on foot a fund as a tribute to the good work 
of Frances Power Cobbe as a teacher of 
duty toward the animal world, particularly 
with regard to vivisection. 

The fund will go to the support of the 
Monthly Journal, which she founded, and 
in which she carried on this teaching to the 
time of her death. ‘Those who give to this 
fund will offer, as a remembrance of her 
work, the tribute she would have liked best. 
They will be aiding the carrying out of her 
last wish,—the completion of the work she 
began. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Mrs. Roscoe, 
Poston House, Peterchurch, Herefordshire, 
who is honorable treasurer of “‘A Tribute to 
Frances Power Cobbe,” as the fund is named. 
Miss Helen and Miss Frances Conway Cobbe 
are trustees of the fund. 

J. W. Leicn, 
Dean of Hereford and Chairman 
of the Committee 


HEREFORD, ENGLAND, 
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Child Labor and Illiteracy. 


BY HON. HOKE SMITH; EX-SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR. 


In 1890 the census report showed us that 
there were employed in our States children 
between the ages of ten and fifteen to the 
number of more than 860,000... Unless leg- 
islation prevents the increase in the next 
ten years it will be even greater.’ What are 
we going to do about it? Are we to wait or 
act? It took in England three-quarters of 
a century of fighting by the friends of the 
children before legislation was secured to 
fairly protect them from the factories, the 
mines, and the workshops. ‘he ablest 
statesmen of Great Britain in the early part 
of the last century began the fight. They 
were told then that the industries of Great 
Britain would be ruined, and that Germany 
and France would outstrip her. ‘The same 
kind of arguments are made in most of our 
States to-day. It took a long time then for 
the friends of the: young to overcome the 
influence and power of those who were using 
children, and the willingness to let them 
work,—the willingness not of masters, but 
of idle and brutal fathers. All during that 
history reports to the English Parliament 
are filled with records of shame and suffering 
and misery. Before her commissions the 
ablest doctors of Great Britain testified that 
to such an extent had the use of children 
in factories and mills gone that a permanent 
injury to the physical condition of mankind 
was threatened. 

A report of the French war department 
has shown that in those sections of France 
where child labor exists the recruiting officers 
find not more than half as many men who 
can meet the requirements of the army as 
in those sections where child labor does not 
exist. If we come to our own country we 
have ample evidence of the injurious effect 
of child labor. In a report made a few 
years back in New Jersey, by the inspectors 
of factories and work-shops, it is stated that 
the average child becomes delicate, puny, 
ignorant, and that at ‘‘the age of thirteen 
their faces have little old, worn expressions.” 
They can no longer play: they do not enjoy 
it. They do not care for school or training. 
All their energy and vitality have been 
sapped. 

But we need not go to the records and re- 
ports for information. Turn to your own 
children. See what is needed to train them. 
Suppose they were to be confined long hours 
in dark walls and close rooms, without 
leadership, without instruction, without di- 
rection, at monotonous work, what would 
happen to them? ‘Think of all your loving 
care and training by the best teachers, in the 
best schools, and all that is done to strengthen 
them. Then think of that all taken away, 
and put your own children in such places as 
these child laborers fill) What would hap- 
pen? Find any mill you please. Let the 
president be as kind as he may,—and I want 
to state that so far as my observation goes 
the large majority of the men at the head of 
cotton mills in my section are kind and 
helpful to their children and to their em- 
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ployees,—but in spite of that fact you will 
find ignorant and pallid faces, dejected 
countenances, appearance which indicates 
sickness and the lowest vitality. 

The same New Jersey report to which I 
referred declares that 60 per cent. of the 
children twelve years of age had not heard 
of the United States or of Europe, and 95 
per cent. of them had never heard of the 
Revolutionary War. If you wish informa- 
tion, seek the places where children in their 
early years are worked in your neighborhood, 
and you will find the effect upon their young 
lives. 

It is past the realm of discussion that the 
children of the land are entitled to a first- 
class, common-school English education. It 
is to be a part of the heritage of, our Ameri- 
can people. What then of this one million 
seven hundred and fifty thousand children 
who are shut off at work? Can we afford 
to leave them to grow up in ignorance, and 
then to associate with the balance of our 
people? Can we afford the injury to our 
citizenship that would come from this vast 
increase in the number of ignorant citizens? 
not only ignorant, but so injured physically 
that they are old and worn out by the time 
they have reached middle life. We have 
been told that the number of these children 
engaged at labor is increasing, as the natural 
outgrowth of the increase in machinery. 
Can we afford to let these children grow up 
in ignorance and illiteracy? The true Ameri- 
can spirit demands that every American 
child shall be educated, and demand has 
gone through the land that no one of them 
shall lack it,—no, not one. 

We love our country; we are proud of 
our commerce; we wish to see our flag upon 
every sea, our vessels in every harbor. But 
we should have our officers and our seamen 
catry to the people whom they visit not 
merely the story of our commerce. We 
would have them tell also that our America 
is strong because she loves her people more 
than she loves what her people have, and 
that one of the first doctrines of America is 
that a great people can only be developed by 
elevating the children of the nation, and 
that in America child labor shall create il- 
literacy on the part of not one child,—no, 
not one. 

ATLANTA, GA. 


The Women of Babylon. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK, 


If one wanders back through the pages 
of history to the days of Babylon in 555 B.c., 
and looks through the Gate of God, the true 
name for the city, he sees many wonderful 
things. Not the least marvellous among 
its wonders were the women, a word appar- 
ently spelled then all in capitals. 

When Babylon fell, a good many valuable 
things were lost, the higher womanhood 
among them, 

It is no idle tale. Much that women have 
struggled for since as their longed-for rights, 
they had then in purest quality; and the 
struggle has been a campaign not for con- 
quest, but recapture. 
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In that far-off time men and women seem 
to have been born free and equal. There 
was, apparently, no anti-element, They 
had full opportunity to develop whatever 
was within them, along perfectly natural 
lines. The Scarlet Woman of Babylon has 
loomed rather luridly through history, 
but she was not notably immoral. Moral- 
ity itself was upon a more equal plane 
perhaps than in these later days, and for 
any shortcoming toward society at that 
early date it was not the custom to stone 
the woman while the man went free. He 
was apt to get hit too. 

The worship of the goddess Istar, which 
was carried from Babylon to the Semites, 
shows, as religion always does, the status 
of woman. In Babylon Istar was a goddess, 
equal with the gods. In Arabia and Moab 
she became a male. Through other coun- 
tries she fluttered until she became a god- 
dess with male attributes, and lost to all 
recognition. 

Up to the very fall of Babylon the women 
could, without special laws being made, 
enter into partnership with others, buy and 
sell land without asking consent of their 
male relatives, appear as plaintiff and wit- 
ness in a court of law, receive the price of 
their own labor without shadow of fear of 
it being confiscated, and they could be- 
queath property as they might desire. In 
martiage the woman’s dowry secured her 
independence; and woe to the husband who 
lay grasping hands upon it! If used in the 
husband’s business, it must be returned 
at the woman’s desire,-and with interest. 
In case of divorce, not only was the husband 
held to this, but in case the wife had no dowry 
he had to supply support, the judges hold- 
ing that the wife’s past services had a money 
value. Often a wife used her dowry to 
carry on an independent business, from 
which she alone reaped the profits. It 
is recorded that many a happy marriage 
survived this crucial test. 

The wife had absolute control of all that 
came to her through inheritance, and no 
one questioned her right to equal guardian- 
ship of her children, 

The children—boys and girls—inherited 
alike. In those times no law decided, as it 
did in New Jersey a short time ago when 
there was a railroad accident and many 
school-children killed, that a boy’s life was 
more valuable than a girl’s. The youth 
of Babylon partook of equal rights and 
privileges. They shared the same educa- 
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tion and sports. Side by side they sat and 
conned such passages as this, ‘‘He who would 
excel in the school of scribes must rise like 
the dawn.” Perhaps our “‘early bird catches 
the worm’”’ is a contortion of this. 

The educational system too in that far-off 
time gives food for reflection. ‘The childten 
were taught to write with double purpose. 
From artistic charts they copied not merely 
words, but thoughts, serious and heautiful, 
to be of service later on. No such literary 
gems as ‘‘Thisisa dog. Does the dog bark? 
The dog does bark,” greeted the eager eyes 
of those ancient children. They were sup- 
posed to have intelligences above one- 
syllable words, and they appear to have 
lived up to their elder’s expectations. 

Co-education was never assailed. There 
were small schools, no herding of children 
as though they were cattle. That idea is 
European, not Asiatic. 

There was an institution connected with 
marriage that is worth telling. Once a 
year the bachelors and maids were put 
up for public sale. A herald announced 
the handsomest ones first. The highest 
bidder got the first choice. The money 
obtained by this sale was distributed among 
the less fortunate, and the dowry helped 
to get a husband where personal attractions 
failed. Was ever such divine justice! No 
matrimonial agency was ever half so per- 
fect in its aims and plans. Even Herod- 
otus was struck by this law. 

Now with all this liberty and freedom 
of opportunity, what did the women of 
Babylon accomplistr-to prove the success 
of the arrangement? They produced at 
least two great women rulers, women not 
content in being merely figure-heads, but 
women who left behind them evidences 
of great ability, in lines now supposed to be 
open only to men. Not long since at the 
dedication of a great bridge in New York, 
one of the speakers referred to a Babylonian 
queen whose bridge designing had come 
down through the ages as a sacred legacy, 
and that queen was one of whom I speak. 
Semiramis planned and raised embank- 
ments to control the rising of the river, 
which, up to that time, had periodically 
overflowed the land. 

The second woman ruler was Nitocris. 
She increased the defences of the empire 
in a masterful manner. She feared an at- 
tack from the Medes, and took precautions. 
She also made fine roads and beautified 
the kingdom, and together with her genius 
she had a sense of humor. When she came 
to die, she ordered that her tomb be con- 
structed over the principal gate of the city, 
and on it, at her request, were inscribed 
these words — 

“If there be any one of my successors 
on the throne of Babylon who is in want 
of treasure, let him open my tomb and take 
as much as he chooses,—not, however, 
unless he be truly in want, for it will not 
be for his good.” 

The tomb remained intact until Darius 
came to the throne. Then he, being in 
“want” presumably, opened it, and got this 
for his trouble: ‘‘Hadst thou not been in- 
satiate of pelf and careless how thou didst 
get it, thou wouldst not have broken open 
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the sepulchte of the dead.” Let us trust 
that Darius felt repaid. 

An over-security betrayed Babylon and 
she fell! In her ruins, it would seem, 
woman’s equality was smothered. But, 
looking backward through that Gate of 
God, we see that under its benign sway 
brother and sister worked side by side. 
Happy homes existed, and little children 
were reared in joyous unconsciousness that 
one sex is more valuable than the other. 


The Heart. 


The heart hath chambers twain ; 
Within them 
Dwell lodgers, joy and pain. 


If in the one joy wake, 
In the other 
His slumber pain doth take. 


O joy, thy measure keep ; 
Speak softly, 
Lest thou disturb his sleep ! 
— From the German of Neumann by W.H. Carruth. 


Seaweed Harvests. 


Seaweed farming sounds a curious calling, 
but in the Channel islands, and also in the 
more remote corners of the Cornish coast, 
where the terrific Altantic gales sweep up 
the weed in great banks all ready for the 
harvesters, it gives partial employment to 
some hundreds of men and women. ‘The 
bulk of the seaweed trade, however, is carried 
on in Guernsey, and until a few years ago 
large quantities were exported to the main- 
land for fertilizing purposes; but of late the 
Channel islands have found a use for all the 
seaweed gathered there. This amounts to 
between a thousand and fifteen hundred 
tons per annum. The greatest amount ever 
taken in one season was thirty thousand cart- 
loads. Besides being retailed in the markets 
to agriculturists as manure, both before and 
after it has been kilned, it is largely bought 
by the chemical manufacturers on the west- 
ern side of the island of Guernsey, who distil 
iodine from it. 

The seaweed industry of Guernsey has 
been in existence for some hundreds of 
years, and in consequence many of the cus- 
toms and laws connected with it—still 
rigidly enforced—are very curious. Gener- 
ally speaking, each district has its local 
council, made up of all the most successful 
farmers in the neighborhood, and this coun- 
cil determines the extent of each man’s 
“farm,” as the stretch of beach from which 
he is allowed to gather weed is called; lays 
down laws by which the ‘farmers’? must 
abide or be fined, and settles any disputes 
which may arise from time to time, Whena 
man contemplates becoming a seaweed far- 
mer, he has to apply to his district council. 
The first question asked of him is whether 
or no-he is a resident in the district, and, if 
not, he must speedily become one; for Guern- 
sey does not believe in the alien in any shape 
or form. After this a plot of shingle will be 
allotted to him He has no rent to pay, and 
only the expenses of kilning and harvesting 
to cover. The ‘‘farms’’ are marked out 
with large boulders, and consist of from two 
hundred to sixghundred yards of shore. All 
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weed cast up by the sea within this area 
becomes the farmer’s absolute property. 

Should a man break any of the rtiles laid 
down by the council, he is fined according to 
the gravity of his offence. For instance, it 
is illegal for a man to gather “varech’’—as 
the weed is technically called—on Suriday, 
even if a. vast quantity has been thrown up 
by a stotm on Saturday night, and will all be 
cattied away by the high tide before Monday 
morning. ‘The worst offence of all, however, 
is for a farmer to tamper with the landmarks 
which define the boundaries of his “farm’’; 
and, should he attempt to add to his allot- 
ment by moving the stones, atid so taking 
away some of his neighbor’s land, he is not 
only fined, but has to forfeit his ‘‘farm” as 
well. 

The seaweed harvest is at its height during 
the months of July and August: In some 
districts it is ottly permissible to gather the 
weed during these months, but in others the 
farmers are permitted to take advantage of 
the large quantities of ‘‘varech”’ cast up by 
the winter gales. The implements necessary 
consist of a few long-handled picks and rakes, 
a long-handled knife ot two, a cart, or more 
if need be, anda pony. It isa strarige sight 
to see the men collecting the ‘‘varech’’ as 
they walk along the shore with their picks, 
and put the weed into heaps ready for the 
catts when they come along. Then, as each 
cart is loaded, the weed is taken away out of 
reach of high tide and stacked. Before it can 
be considered ready for the kilns it must be 
somewhat dry. The majority of farmers kiln 
their ‘‘ varech”’ before offering it for sale, but 
those who do not possess the luxury of a kiln 
of. their own sell the weed as it stands in 
stacks at from five to six shillingsa ton. This 
is very cheap, indeed, considering that 
“varech’’ is one of the best manures known 
to the agriculturist. Its low price, however, 
is perhaps one of the reasons why none is 
now exported from the island. 

Some agriculturists place the weed ori the 
soil and let it rot, to the accompaniment of 
an absolutely awe-inspiring odor, while 
others use only the ashes which are left in 
the kiln after the weed has been burnt. Ifa 
farmer wishes to kiln his weed and doés not 
possess a kiln, he can either build one—which 
will cost him from five pounds to twenty-five 
pounds, according to dimensions—or the 
council will kiln it for him at a small 
fee. When the weed is ready for the kiln, it 
is thrown in and packed tightly until the kiln 
is full and then set on fire. The draught 
which rises from under the kiln will keep. the 
weed smouldering away until it is all con- 
sumed and a heap of very fine white ash is 
left in the receptacle below. 

So far I have dealt only with the seaweed 
gathered on the shore which has been natur- 
ally dislodged from the sea-bed and cast up 
during a storm. But there exist around the 
Jersey and Guernsey coasts vast submerged 
banks of weed which lie at no great depth 
from the surface, and sometimes when torn 
free by the elements have even been known 
to wreck ships. Some of these banks lie 
in such shallow water that at low tide they 
can be reached from boats with the aid of 
reap-hooks attached to long poles. The weed 
is cut off at the roots, thus causing it to float 
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to the surface. When the weather is calm 
and the “varech” is not washed up on the 
shingle ‘‘farm,’’ the occupier will make up for 
his small harvest by cutting and gathering 
the weed on the sea-bed in the manner de- 
scribed, bringing it ashore in boats which 
somewhat resemble coal barges. 

The most picturesque custom in connection 
with this curious harvest of the sea has only 
been abolished quite recently, after endur- 
ing for centuries. This was the ‘harvest 
home,’’ held usually in May, at the conclu- 
sion of the winter season. All the “varech”’ 
carts in the neighborhood were then called 
into requisition and loaded to overflowing 
with the last crop of the season, so that the 
sturdy little ponies, bedecked with colored 
stuffs of endless variety, could scarcely 
draw them. All the men, women, and chil- 
dren formed in procession, carrying the 


picks, reap-hooks, and rakes which had done 


duty throughout the season, and followed 
in the wake of the carts, while at the summit 
of each load were perched the prettiest 
maidens the hamlet could produce, clad in 
gala dresses of many colors. The men 
chanted in deep sepulchral tones old sea- 
ballads which had done duty at the same 
ceremony for ages, while the women rapped 
out the chorus on tambourines. And so 
the procession passed from village to village 
on the coast till nightfall, when a final bon- 
fire on the seashore, with the usual accom- 
paniment of singing and dancing, proclaimed 
the “‘varech’’ season at an end.—Wzéde 
World Magazine. 


The Current Sentimentalism. 


Any one with a taste for epigram might 
summarize. the present mood of many 
people, in regard to their relationships 
with their fellow-men, by saying that it 
is a mood of no real sentiment, but of 
much sentimentalism. Love of a positive 
_order, love which cares too much for those 
whom it embraces to be afraid of plain 
dealing, love which precisely in proportion 
to its strength refuses to be blinded to 
moral character or to ignore moral dis- 
tinctions,—this is a thing comparatively 
rare. Love which has sickliness for its most 
prominent feature, which deprecates any 
raising of the voice, and shuts off any ex- 
pression of indignation, whatever the moral 
situation of the moment may be,—this 
love, so-called, has settled itself in occupa- 
tion of the minds and hearts of vot a few, 
True sentiment toward others, which means 
a realization that between our lives and 
those of our fellow-men a channel must be 
kept open for the passage of the emotion 
really called for by each moment as it comes, 
has been lost. Sentimentalism toward 
others, which means that we must have no 
relation with our fellow-men save such as 
is implied in offering them sweets, holds 
the field. At all points of life the same 
idea emerges. There must be no reproof, 
else the reprover is unbrotherly. Nothing 
louder must be permitted than a very mild 
expression of dissent from even the most 
obviously wrong courses. Discipline, whether 
in home, in school, or in prison, must have 
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no sting. The very idea of anger or pénalty 
is looked upon as belonging to a barbaric 
age. All round there is the cry for a smooth 
softness of bearing, for a general arrest of 
judgments, for a conception of mutual re- 
lationships which makes the suppression of 
all except compliment the supreme duty of 
man. 

As a supposed revelation of love the spirit 
of sentimentalism is nothing less than absurd. 
For love always contains within itself the 
hope and intention of ministering to the 
good of those loved,—to their good, not 
merely in the sense of their happiness, but 
in the sense of their moral enrichment. 
Love does not leave the loved alone simply 
because interference may hurt. Before any- 
thing morally inferior in the loved, love will 
recognize it and be roused; and any love 
worth the name knows that the working 
out of its ideals will sometimes mean the 
infliction and the endurance of pain. It is 
idle to say that such an idea as this may be 
abused. Of course it may, as all other right 
ideas may be abused; but it is a right idea, 
nevertheless. And, when one hears it de- 
clared that all severity is incompatible with 
love, when people plead in love’s name for a 
universal reign of compliment, when, most 
ridiculous of all, one is told that the Chris- 
tian spirit of love shuts out all judgment 
and forbids any mood but that of charitable 
pleasantness to show itself from man to 
man, one can only say that love such as 
this is a caricature of the true. For love 
makes every man his brother’s keeper, and 
a keeper who may sometimes have to be 
severe. 

It is quite possible, in fact, that the idea 
of brotherhood may come to bulk too largely 
among the ruling ideas of life and conduct, 
and may fail of realization through the very 
exaggeration of its claims. The spirit of 
the time will, of course, hold this to be a 
retrograde doctrine, a reversion to a dis- 
credited egoistic creed; but it is, nevertheless, 
true. One has not, when one has uttered 
the two words, ‘‘egoism” and ‘‘altruism,” 
reckoned up all the possible methods and 
lines by which life may be directed. The 
alternative is not exhausted. There is, in 
fact, another conception in which all that is 
right and necessary in these two is included, 
but in which the true balance between them 
is kept. To be dominated by the conception 
of character, indicating by the word the 
whole moral substance of us in which all our 
moral qualities inhere, by the conception 
of character and its correspondence with an 
ideal, will preserve those so dominated on 
the one hand from selfishness, and on the 
other hand from the lax sentimentalism to 
which a reaction from selfishness so often 
leads. The true method of keeping our- 
selves in true relations with our fellow-men 
is, after all, to forget all about those rela- 
tions, and to hold werth of moral character 
as the highest thing in all the world. For 
with worth of moral character taken as the 
ruling idea we can be neither unduly self- 
seeking, since the ruling idea forbids, nor 


weakly indulgent when the moment calls} 


us to be stern, since the ruling idea forbids 
once more. Mutual relationships are kept 
right, saved from overbalancing in either 
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direction, when the thought of them has 
been swallowed up in a greater thought. 
By a rediscovery of, and by a new obedience 
to, the supremacy of character, will the sen- 
timentalism of the day be escaped, while the 
good of which it is an exaggeration is held 
fast. ove may be the fulfilling of the law, 
but it is equally true that an assertion and 
an enforcement of law may sometimes be 
the best fulfilment of love-—Henry W. Clark, 
tn London Christian W orld. 


Harriet Gray Beane. 


A sense of no common loss was felt in this 
community when the news of Mrs. Beane’s 
death came last Friday morning, Prayers | 
for the bereaved family were read in the 
Episcopal church at its week day and Sunday 
services, and tender mention was made in 
other congregations. Members of the parish, 
with a large number of loving friends, at- 
tended the funeral at the Unitarian church, 
Monday, August 22. 

The impressive service was conducted by 
three of the older ministers of Essex County. 
The music was beautiful, the hymns sung, 
“While thee I seek, protecting Power,” and 
“Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

In the lovely waning light the committal 
service was conducted by Rev, A. Man- 
chester, at Harmony Grove, Salem, where 
numbers of Mr. Beane’s former parishioners, 
with other friends, met to render a last tribute 
of respect and affection. 

Mr. Hudson, at the funeral, said: ‘“To you 
of this community and church it seems al- 
most unnecessary for me, who can speak only 
as a friend, to recall her worth and your loss. 
... The secret of her success may be said 
to lie in three things,—her religious faith, 
her balanced judgment, the largeness of her 
heart. Her faith was not a mere sentiment, 
but the instinct of her life, the spring of her 
conduct, the source of her courage and of 
her bright outlook. Her sound judgment 
protected her from all wild vagaries; it saved 
her from a thousand mistakes; it kept her 
in touch with reality, and made her a safe 
guide. Her large heart held in its keeping the 
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interest of you all. The church was to her 
a kind of household, her larger family; and 
she had a motherly or sisterly interest in all, 
high or low, prominent or obscure: they 
were all hers, and she was theirs. ... Does 
not her life still speak to us? There is noth- 
ing on the earth so significant as lives like 
hers. They bring us into contact with the 
eternal and the heavenly.” 

For the sixteen years that he has been our 
minister, Mrs. Beane has been her hus- 
band’s constant, earnest, efficient co-worker. 
And, apart from personal relations with 
members of the parish, she entered heartily 
into the purposes of all organized aids to the 
church at large. As president of our branch 
of the Women’s Alliance, while she labored 
to have each meeting attractive, she never 
lost sight of the general purpose. Except in 
periods of illness, she presided, leading the 
devotions and taking part in all the business 
of the hour. A regular feature of the monthly 
programme was the reading items of interest 
and importance from the denominational 
records by one of the members. In short, 
Mrs. Beane, regarding this organization as 
a missionary enterprise, an auxiliary to Uni- 
tarian effort, held our branch loyally to that 
idea. 

Of her personal influence it seems not too 
much to add that she was able to incite in 
others that ‘‘scorn of miserable aims that 
end with self,’’ and helped some to realize 
that “rarer, better, truer self?’ which she 
believed was latent in the weakest and poor- 
est of us all. ; Li 


Col. Alfred Norton. 


Col. Alfred Norton, perhaps the oldest 
man in the United States customs service, 
died at the residence of his son, Benjamin 
A. Norton in Arlington, August 29, after 
about a month’s illness. 

Col. Norton was born in Newburyport, Jan. 
23. "rSr5% 
schools of Boston and at the Boston Latin 
school, which in those days was on School 
Street, the present site of the Parker House. 
After graduating from the Boston Latin, 
he entered Harvard, but left before gradua- 
tion. He first engaged in the manufacture 
of paper, building a large mill in Lawrence, 
and having an office in Boston on State 
Street. In 1837 Col. Norton was appointed 
deputy naval officer of the port of Boston, 
and was stationed at the Boston custom- 
house. At that time George Bancroft, 
the historian, was collector of the port. 

At the outbreak of war Col. Norton of- 
fered his services, and was appointed com- 
missary of subsistence in the federal army. 
He was promoted to be a major on the field 
at the battle of Fredericksburg. He was 
one of the first to cross the river on the pon- 
toon bridge after the inhabitants of the city 
had deserted it, and he was the last in the 
volunteer service to be discharged. 

At the close of the war he was ordered 
to New Hampshire to close up the business 
of the commissary department. At the 
dedication of the cemetery at Gettysburg 
Col. Norton sat on the platform with Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln. 

He was one of the founders of the Mercan- 
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He was educated in the public. 
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tile Library Association of Boston, secre- 
tary of the Boston Lyceum when Alexander 
Everett, brother of Edward Everett, was 
president. He was also a member of the 
old Radical Club, of which Emerson and 
other Transcendentalists were prominent 
members. i 

At the close of the Civil War Col. Norton 
again resumed his duties at the custom- 
house, and has remained in the customs 
service ever since, never missing a day until 
his late illness made it necessary for him to 
give up. 

He was at his desk, rain or shine, and took 
his Sunday and night work in turn with 
his fellow-inspectors. His death has cast 
a gloom throughout the custom-house. 
He was held in high esteem by all, and his 
cheering word has tided over many troubles 
among the employees under him. 

Col. Norton was a remarkably active man 
for his years, and did not look over sixty 
years old at the most. His erect figure 
passing through the financial district of 
Boston daily was often remarked on. He 
was ever ready to discuss bygone years 
and the great changes which have been ac- 
complished during his service at the custom- 
house. 


Sunday Services on the Common. 


It has been my privilege for the past few 
Sunday afternoons to have charge of the 
services on the Common; and during the 
intervening weeks I have, more than once, 
heard both ministers and laymen express 
their doubts about these services accom- 
plishing any good results at all commensurate 
with the trouble and expense incurred 
thereby. 

There need be no doubts in the mind of 
any one who will take the trouble to attend 
one or two of the services and note how 
attentively the audiences, sometimes larger 
one Sunday than another, but always good, 
listen to the speakers and join in the sing- 
ing. In this respect there is no falling off, 
but rather the reverse from former years. 

As one who, has contributed a small share 
of work and effort at these services for several 
years, I would like to express my belief 
most emphatically that they do accomplish 
some good, and therefore pay, if notin money, 
at least in results. 

The following incident alone, which is 
part of my own personal experience, has 
satisfied me that, were it the only result of 
its kind achieved the whole season, the open- 
air services have paid for themselves. ‘Three 
Sundays ago one of the two speakers for 
the day was not on hand, and so I had to 
take his place after the first speaker and 
give a fifteen minutes’ talk. I spoke on 
the sacredness and helpfulness of kindly 
acts and deeds. In the course of my address 
I quoted that well-known sentiment: ‘I 
shall pass through this world but once. 
Any good, therefore, that I can do, or any 
kindness that I can show to any human 
being, let me not defer or neglect, for I shall 
not pass this way -again.’”” When I had 
closed my remarks, I was asked by some of 
the congregation if I could and would give 
them copies of these words which apparently 
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had impressed them. All I could do was 
to inform them where they could obtain 
copies of the sentiment. 

As I walked away toward the State House, 
I was overtaken by a sturdily built young 
fellow about thirty years of age, decently 
dressed and with a.good face. He touched 
me gently on the elbow and thanked me 
for what I had said about kindness. He 
thought it was the right kind of gospel and 
wished there was more kindness in the world. 
I could see that he wanted to say something 
more to me, and sol halted. He then asked 
me if he might tell me briefly the story of 
his recent life. I assented, and he quickly 
told me that he was just out from one of our 
penal institutions, in which he had been for 
a year and six months. The circumstances 
attending his offence and conviction proved 
that he was no hardened criminal. During 
the few days he‘had been free, he had tried 
to obtain employment, but had failed because 
he had to tell his prison story. “But,” 
said he, “I don’t want money. I want 
some kind friend to help me get work, that 
I may retrieve the past and start again fair 
and square.” 

Here then, right on the spot, thought I, 
is a chance for me to apply the lessons I 
have just been urging others to learn, and 
so I told him I would do what I could on 
the morrow. 

Fortunately, through my long and inti- 
mate association with Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale as his assistant and a helper in the 
work of the Lend-a-Hand Society, I have 
made the acquaintance of hundreds of busi- 
ness men in Boston and elsewhere, and 
through such acquaintance have been enabled 
to place in positions a large number of 
people of both sexes and ages. ‘This young 
man told me the kind of work he had been 
accustomed to, and so I set about looking 
for something for him to do next day. I 
soon found a gentleman who needed a man 
in exactly the line of work I was after, and 
on my recommendation the young man was 
taken on at very good wages; and I have not 
had the slightest fear even up_to this date 
of his again falling from grace, for I keep 
in touch with him right along, and he is 
doing well and is grateful for the little 
kindness I was able to do him. He might 
have become an habitual criminal, who 
knows, but for the service on the Common 
that Sunday afternoon. If that is the only 
man thus saved during the season, then I 
say, ‘‘Certainly, the Common services pay: 
keep them going.” 

One word more and my story is told. 
I asked this young man about the prisoners 
he had to associate with in jail. He assured 
me that the majority of them are not bad 
at heart: a certain proportion of them are 
hardened criminals, who glory in their guilt. 
Could only all the prisoners be made to 
realize that there are those in the community 
who have their interests at heart, and could 
be brought into occasional personal contact 
with people of the right sort, even during 
the term of their confinement, and taken 
care of and {helpedjto begin lifeafresh when 
they are, discharged, many more than ‘now 
would be saved from joining the ranks of 
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the criminal classes. Existing organiza- 
tions doing splendid work along these lines 
ought to be assisted and their labors strength- 
ened by more individual effort, interest, and 
sympathy. W. S. Key. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


LOOKING BOTH WAYS. 


The announcements so recently made by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, of new 
lessons and the like, would seem to indicate 
that we were looking forward and not back- 
ward. ‘Thisis true. But it so happens with 
this organization that coincident with the 
preparation for the new Sunday-school year 


is the closing up of the financial year of the | SieBORe hea 


Sunday School Society. We are therefore 


looking both ways. 

Everything seems right for the march. 
Appropriate lessons and good ones are ready 
for the Sunday-school teachers. Ample plans 
are in the hands of the directors, and the 
Sunday School Society will be even more 
vigorous than ever the coming year. I have 
already mentioned the various -helps that 
are to be offered, beginning September 18. 
All this ought to prove that we are ready 
for this forward movement. : 


SUMMING UP THE YEAR. 

The best summing up that we can ask for 
now is a list of liberal donations. ‘The ex- 
penses of publication have been very heavy 
the past twelve months, and our treasury 
feels the need, more than ever, of generous 
contributions. A ‘reminder’ will be mailed 
this week to the ministers and superintend- 


ents of those Sunday-schools which have. 


not yet sent in their annual financial re- 
membrances, This number is, as usual, 
somewhat large; but I doubt not the cus- 
tomary fidelity will be shown before the 
books close September 30. 

The amount received in this channel is 
not always the best evidence of a successful 
year. But there can be no doubt as to the 
great need now existing for more money to 
carry on the expanding work of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society. If the 
churches and Sunday-schools of our denomi- 
nation will meet this demand loyally, I have 
little doubt as to the increasing success of 
our plans. Those plans are wise and com- 
prehensive. 

If we get these contributions in the right 
largeness and measure several needs of the 
four are more likely to be met. For some 
time our directors have wished to establish 
normal schools, possibly in the summer as 
well as in the winter, for the training of 
Sunday-school teachers. We have ,often 
discussed the question of sending out a 
missionary or two. Publications relating 
to certain definite subjects are awaiting 
preparation for lack of money. “Those who 
could do work well and satisfactorily are not 
apt to be in the field for nothing. 

It is to be remembered that the running 
expenses of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society have always been kept down to the 
lowest possible extent. They have not been 
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increased the past years, and, when we ask 
for more and larger contributions, we are 
simply saying that we want to do more 
through our usual channels, without any 
additional cost of administration. 


DO NOT FORGET. 

Many times when a contribution is omitted 
the excuse has been offered that it was 
overlooked. For this reason the appeals 
have been sent out again that this may not 
occur. I believe that ministers, superintend- 
ents, and Sunday-school workers of our Uni- 
tarian churches are in full sympathy with the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. There is 
ample evidence of this from which I need not 
draw at the present time. Let us assume 
this as the basis for the present appeal, 
which is most earnestly presented to all 
those who have the welfare of our liberal 


Serious questions arise which can only be 
answered by educating our young people. 
Such organizations as the Young Peoples’ 
Religious Union, the American Unitarian 
Association, and our churches themselves, 
will be without adequate membership and 
life if the Sunday-schools fail. Whatever 
may be said as to the conversion of adults, 
home training, and other sources of supply, 
the indubitable fact remains that the Sunday- 
schools of the Unitarian denomination are 
the chief sources of our continued existence. 
Let this conviction go home and have its 
full force. Let there be no diversion of the 
loyalty and financial support which belongs 
to the Sunday School Society. Its worthy 
record has been created by several admin- 
istrations, and in speaking thus strongly in 
its behalf I am not making any personal plea. 
Officers may come and go, but the great 
work which we represent remains with its 
clear claims upon the faithful and the earnest. 

Remember, good friends, that only about 
four weeks remain before the books must be 
closed at the rooms of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society for the current financial 
year. Will you not make glad the pages of 
those books by sending in promptly a gen- 
erous annual contribution ? 

Epwarp A. Horvon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


“The Passing of Simplicity.” 


In his address to the young people of 
to-day President Jordan points out certain 
characteristics which the coming years must 
surely manifest. ‘‘The Twentieth Century 
above all others will be strenuous, complex, 
and democratic,’’* 

To most young Americans this statement 
comes as a voice out of their own con- 
sciousness, and their energies rise to welcome 
it. Enthusiasm, push, determination are 
not lacking for the conquest of new possi- 
bilities as fast as circumstances unfold them. 
As a people we are not tied down to long- 
established precedents, and the signal for 


*“ The Call of the Twentieth Century” (1903). David 
Starr Jordan. Published by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, 
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movement along a new line of experience 
is not long waved unanswered. The very 
democracy of our organization and of our 
sympathies creates complexity and stimu- 
lates to action. Where many paths are 
open to all, there follows naturally a struggle 
for attainment along the line of individual 
preference. And, since the world of men and 
of things fall far short of unlimited adjust- 
ment, the more busy the world becomes, 
the more difficult becomes the private and 
the public task of maintaining any satis- 
factory progress. 

Thus each of the three tendencies—the 
strenuous, the complex, and the democratic 
—serves to maintain and to strengthen the 
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Marriages. 


In Vineyard Haven, Mass., 29th ult., at the Stevens 
Memorial Chapel, by Rev. W. C. Litchfield, Royal Earle 
Smith of St, Louis, Mo., and Abigail Osborne Luce of 
Vineyard Haven: 


Deaths. 


In Hanover, N.H., 19th ult., Harriet Gray, wife of Sam- 
uel C. Beane, D.D., and daughter of the late Ephraim 
Gray of Salem, Mass. 


MRS. E, J. SILSBEE. 

The sudden death of Mrs. E. J. Silsbee, of Salem, Mass., 
at her summer home, Brookbank, Gloucester, removes a 
prominent figure from Unitarian circles. She was the 
daughter of Rev. Mr. White of Dedham, and was inter- 
ested in all theaffairs of our fellowship throughout her 
long life of more than eighty-five years. She recently re- 
marked that she could not remember when she was not a 
regular reader of the Christian Register. 

In her home, in the East Church of Salem, and through- 
out the community where she lived, her life has been a 
blessed presence and is now a sacred memory. M. 
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other two; and, taken all together, they are 
setting a pace which demands in those who 
seek to keep abreast of the times a most 
attentive attitude toward the conditions 
of success. 

In so far as we may separate the charac- 
teristics above given, we may say that de- 
mocracy is our environment, complexity the 
material with which we have to deal, and 
strenuous endeavors the tools for carving 
artistic lives out of the inharmonious masses 
of opportunities. The general conditions for 
this happy adjustment of our strength to 
the needs of the coming years President 
Jordan points out in his address. They are 
conditions which cannot be made friends 
with too early in life, nor impressed upon 
us young people too often; and they are 
most attractively placed before us in these 
rapid pages. 

I cannot, however, feel quite reconciled 
to the special treatment accorded to szm- 
plicity. The dainty, red-lettered heading 
of one of the paragraphs, ‘‘The Passing of 
Simplicity,” seems too summary a disposal 
of the subject. On a careful reading of the 
remaining pages one does find that ‘“‘sim- 
plicity”’ is not to pass away, after all; but 
this enduring simplicity is mentioned only 
incidentally and without calling attention 
to the very different sense in which, through- 
out the later pages, the term ‘‘simple”’ is 
used. 

Like many other terms, simplicity may 
refer either to circumstances or to the per- 
sonal attitude. As indicating the character 
of our environment, “‘simplicity’’ does indeed 
mark the past rather than the present. 
“Clothing, spices, fruits, toys, household 
furniture,—we lay contribution on the whole 
world for the most frugal meal, for the hum- 
blest dwelling. ... As the world has been 
unified, so is the individual unit exalted. 
With all this the simplicity of life is passing 
away. 

“The complexity of life is shown by the 
extension of the necessity of choice. Each 
of us has to render a decision, to say yes or 
no a hundred times, where our grandfathers 
were called upon a single time. We must 
say yes or no to our neighbors’ theories or 
plans or desires; and, whoever has lived, or 
lives, or may yet live in any land or on any 
island of the sea, has become our neighbor.’ 

This is admirably put, and it is true. But 
why not lay as great and as definite emphasis 
upon the enduring simplicity that permeates 
the various elements entering into the solu- 
tion of the twentieth-century problem? As 
truly as hate can only be conquered by love, 
so surely is simplicity the guide to safe foot- 
ing in the midst of complexity. Such sim- 
plicity, however, is primarily spiritual, and 
only secondarily shown in environment. It 
is the attitude which the true man or woman 
takes toward surroundings and toward the 
self that is developing within. It is the 
same thing when seen in the home’ or on the 
street, under the great or under the lowly 
roof, in play or in work. It marks out our 
truly great men and women everywhere, 
and makes it useless to search for them 
among the idle rich or the idle poor, among 
the conspicuous or the inconspicuous fol- 
lowers of fashion, or among the restless 
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seekers after the happiness of the moment. 
But, scattered about over our broad land 
in all the varied occupations of life and in all 
stages of material success within those occu- 
pations, are the men and women who have 
taken into their souls the call of the twen- 
tieth century,—a call for the attitude of 
simplicity, which is as a shining light cast 
upon the complexities of the onward way 
There is not space here to point out in 
detail the many ways in which this under- 
lying principle of simplicity is coming more 
and more to the front amidst all our stren- 
uous, complex, and democratic surroundings, 
both in the personal attitude and as reacting 
upon the outward conditions themselves; 
but I trust the thought may appeal to some 
of our young people, and be worked out 
for use in guild or union meetings. 
CARLETON AMES WHEELER. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of Baltimore, Md., 
will preach in the First Unitarian Church of 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, Sunday, September 
4, 10,45 A.M. 

Meetings. 

Hancock CONFERENCE.—The Hancock 
County Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches was held at the Union 
Church, Prospect Harbor, Me., Tuesday even- 
ing and Wednesday, August 23 and 24. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., gave the sermon Tues- 
day evening. Wednesday morning Capt. 
S. O. Moore of Prospect Harbor, president 
of the conference, gave the address of wel- 
come; Mr. S. R. Maxwell conducted the de- 
votional service; Rev. Thomas Van Ness 
spoke upon “The Larger Truth’’; Rev. C. F. 
Dole spoke upon “The Larger Life’; Rev. 
A. H. Coar opened the discussion; and Rev. 
S. A. Eliot, D.D., gave the closing word of 
the morning session. In the afternoon Rev. 
W. M. Brundage gave an address upon ‘“The 
Educational Work of the Church”; Rev. 
A. I, Hudson gave an address upon ‘‘The 
Spiritual Leadership of the Church”; and 
Rev. H. H. Saunderson conducted the clos- 
ing devotional service. The entire session 
of the conference was one of inspiration 
and power in the larger truth and life. 
The reports from the churches showed a 
wholesome activity among them, In Winter 
Harbor the Channing Chapel Society has been 
incorporated; in West Gouldsboro the ser- 
vices of the summer are held both morning 
and evening; in Ellsworth the church build- 
ing is being renovated. 

The officers were elected as follows: presi- 
dent, Rev. W. M. Brundage, Albany, N.Y.; 
vice-president, Rev. H. H. Saunderson=Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; secretary and treasurer, Rev. 
S. W. Sutton, Ellsworth. Executive com- 
mittee: Capt. S. O. Moore, Prospect Harbor; 
Mr. Bedford Tracy, Winter Harbor; Mrs. 
E. S. Shaw, West Gouldsboro; Mr, F. A. 
Noyes, Sullivan; Mr. Everett McFarland, 
Lemoine; Mrs. T. F. Moran, Bar Harbor; 
Mrs. S. D. Wiggin, Ellsworth. A collation 
and social hour was enjoyed at mid-day. | 
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The session of the conference in 1905 will 
be held at the Channing Chapel, Winter 
Harbor, August 22 and 23. S. W. Sutton, 
Secretary. 


Chutches. 


Stow#, Vt.—Unity Church, Rev. E. M. H. 
Abbott: The union service of “Old Home 
Week” was held at Unity Church, August 21. 
An able sermon was given by the pastor, All 
the churches were well represented, and 
joined heartily in the opening service. Rev. 
F. R. Gale and wife were given a reception 
at the church parlors, Tuesday evening, 
August 23, thus giving many of his former 
parishioners an opportunity of meeting him. 
Unity Church has maintained its services 
throughout the summer. All branches of 
the work are in a flourishing condition, 


Moderate Drinking. 


Sir Andrew Clark, a great medical author- 
ity and physician at the London Hospital, 
said :— 

“‘T do not wish to make out a strong case. 
I am speaking solemnly and carefully in the 
presence of truth, and I tell you I am con- 


WHITE STAR LINE 


GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES. 


First Class, $50 and up; Second Class, $30 and up 
Fast Twin-Screw Steamers 
of 11,400 to 15,000 tons. 


Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 


Republic . . Sept. 8 Cymric . . Sept. 15 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


Mediterranean (Avon 


GIBRALTAR NAPLES GEN 

MARSEILLES ALGIERS SERS ANDRIA 
Romanic .. Sept.17%7 Canopic. . Nov.19 
Canopic .. . Oct.8 Romanic . Dec. 10 
Romanic . . Oct.29 Canopic . Jan. 7 


1st Class, $65 upward. 
For rates and further information apply to or address 
WHITE STAR LINE, 84 State St., Boston, 


The Ruins of Mitla, 

The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 

The Pyramid of Cholula, 

The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED IN 


MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC 
LAND, BEST REACHED VIA 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


IN CONNECTION WITH 
MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R.R. 


Through Daily Service 
from New Orleans. 


For further joternestion: free illustrated blets, y 
time-tables, railroad and Rteureenin) horties eaavaee a 


L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
304 Broadway or 7 Broadway, New York City. My 


E. - bank et tg New England Agent, 170 Washing- 
» Boston, 


G. Py JACKSON, A.G.P-A., Ciudad 
Forisle Dea, Cecbslia, aes ce 
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siderably within the mark when I say 
to you that, going round my hospital wards 
to-day, seven out of every ten there (7.¢., 70 
per cent.) owed their ill-health to alcohol... . 
Certainly more than three-quarters of the 
disorders in what we call ‘fashionable life’ 
arise from the use of this very drug of which 
I am now speaking. . . . When I think of 
the terrible effects of the abuse of alcohol, I 
am disposed to give up my profession—to 
give up everything—and to go forth upon 
a holy crusade preaching to all men, ‘Be- 
ware of the enemy of the race.’” 

And no less decided is the testimony of 
Sir Henry Thompson, another great medical 
authority :— 

“T have long had the conviction that there 
is no greater cause of evil, moral and physt- 
cal, in this country, than the use of alcoholic 
beverages. I do not mean by this that ex- 
treme indulgence which produces drunken- 
ness. The habitual use of fermented liquors 
to an extent far short of what is necessary 
to produce that condition, and such as is 
quite common in all ranks of society, injures 
the body and diminishes the mental power 
to an extent which, I think, few people are 
aware of. I haveno hesitation in attributing 
a very large proportion of some of the most 
painful and dangerous maladies which come 
under my notice, as well as those which every 
medical man has to treat, to the ordinary 
and daily use of fermented drink taken in 
the quantity which is conventionally deemed 
moderate.” 


Hymn-books Wanted. 


The church at Rock Rapids, Ia., Rev. 
E. A. Cantrell, pastor, is in great need of 
hymmn-books. The copies of ‘Social Hymns 
and Tunes,” now in use there, are worn out 
in every sense of the word. Is there not 
some parish ready, to discard its hymn- books 
and willing, to send.them to us, provided the 
express is paid? Please address, Mrs. EK. A. 
Cantrell, Rock Rapids, Ia. 


Rere and Chere. 


Sir Oliver Lodge, eminent by his discov- 
eries about electricity, believes that he has 
found a method of electrifying the atmos- 
phere on a Jarge scale, and that in this 
manner dangerous fogs over rivers and 
harbors may be dissipated. 
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SANITARY BEDDING 


AT PAINE’S. 


We believe that is what you want, 
out of ten do not seek low-priced bedding, but they do want a full equivalent worth for the 
money paid. 


Our large Bedding factory is always open to the public. 


from all other bedding. 
a different standpoint; 
different motive. 


Paine Bedding is just a trifle different 


It’s made from 
it’s made for a. 
We make bedding 


just as finely as it can be made. 


We have found by actual experience that nine persons 


It is a 


model of cleanliness, lightness, perfect ventilation, and absolutely sani- 


tary conditions. 
of workrooms. 


Not a day passes without many visitors to this model 


PAINE FURNITURE COoO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Nercuzor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon 
$1.00 ae hundred. 

No. 2, Tur ConGrecationaL Mertuop: How it ik 
“worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

/ No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 5 

No. 6. CHurRcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8 Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine of_the 
qua igment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

lam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred 

No. 9. Tue Breatu or Lirg. By Rev . M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.1. LipzeRAt CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. au .oo per hundred. 

No. 13. Joserpy Priestiey: The d Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 

er hundred. 

No, 14. use O'’cLock 1s IT IN Re1icion? By Rev. 

Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A saa witH Four Winpows Opgn, By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How WE HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SrRMons ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothérs. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No, 20. THgopore Parker’s LeTTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorKING Bunony in Etnics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue Camere NITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom, 60 cents 
reer hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Unity or tHe CuristiAN Cuurcn. B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per aaa 

No. 29. THe Superstirious AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


During the past year it has been discov- | 


ered that the chalk-pits at Chiselhurst, Eng- 
land, are ancient British cave- dwellings, dat- 
ing back some 2,000 years. The inhabitants 
evidently let themselves down through nar- 
row shafts, some of which are 85 feet deep. 
A labyrinth of passages and chambers ex- 
ists. In one the leg of a huge ichthyosaurus 
is to be seen, partly areowered the body 
imbedded in the chalk rock, 


Mr. Guy E. Mitchell tells of a strange use 
for milk. He and others have used it for 
painting barns and outbuildings. Into a 
gallon of milk are stirred three pounds of 
Portland cement and enough pigment to 
give the proper color, This mixture, spread 
io the wood, makes a coating that, after 


ches es as good and lastin as 
ol t ees he ea pr possible pat 
or ve been 

or sawed off, "a mayo ‘Mitchell. pruned 


OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist._ By 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
dred. 

a 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 
By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers. 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - - = Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


Further Information —‘Now,” said the 
teacher, “can you tell me anything about 
Hiawatha?’ ‘‘Yes,” replied little Henry, 
“St’s the tune that made Longfellow famous.” 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


Towne: “I suppose you heard that old 
lawyer Sharpe is lying at the point of death?” 
Browne: “No. Well, well, the ruling pas- 
sion strong in death, eh?” 


“Tl have you know, stranger, that I be- 
long to Chicago,” said the Yankee. ‘“‘’Deed, 
an’ wha’d hae thocht it?’ quoth the sceptic 
Scot. “Fra the wey ye’ve been speaking 
I thocht Chicago belonged tae you.” 


A clerical friend assures me that at a na- 
tional school in Radnorshire the curate 
asked one of the boys to finish the text be- 
ginning ‘“These wait all upon thee,” and 
the boy answered, “that thou mayest give 
them meat from New Zealand.” 


Mrs. Rurale: ““You don’t mean to say you 
pay that woman ten dollars a week for cook- 
ing?’ Mrs. Harlem (a city sister): “Oh, 
dear, no. We pay her only two dollars for 
cooking: the rest is for staying.”—Woman’s 
Home Companiom 


” 


“Now, this is an old antique,” explained 
the dealer. The professor took off his glasses, 
smiled quizzically, and, glancing at his wife 
to see if she was listening, said, ““My dear 
man, that is tautological. If it is an an- 
tique, it must be old.” ‘In the dictionary, 
yes,’”’ conceded the dealer, sighing at the 
professor’s ignorance. ‘But we carry three 
grades,—antiques, new antiques, and old 
antiques ”’ 


A well-known professor has a bright little 
boy, who one day appeared in his father’s 
study clasping a forlorn little chicken. 
“Willie,” said the father, ‘‘take that chicken 
back to its mother.” ‘“Ain’t dot any 
mudder,” answered Willie. ‘Well, then, 
take it back to its father,’’ said the professor, 
determined to maintain parental authority. 
“Ain’t dot any fader,” said the child. ‘‘Ain’t 
dot anything but an old lamp!’—New York 
Times. 


The proprietors of a Siamese newspaper 
have sent out handbills describing the ex- 
cellence of their journal. Among other 
recommendations, they declare that each 
one of the staff has been ‘‘colleged,’’ and 
writes “‘like the Kipling and the Dickens’’; 
and that ‘‘we circle every town and extor- 
tionate not for advertisement.” Then, with 
a burst of what is like Occidental enthusi- 
asm, the prospectus closes with the exhorta- 
tion, ‘‘Tell each of you its greatness for 
good.” 


Two darkies lay sprawled on the levee. 


Moses sighed and said, ‘‘Heey-a-h-h! Ah 
wish Ah had a_ hund’ed watermelions,” 
Tom’s eyes lighted. ‘“‘Hum-ya-h! Dat 


would suttenly be fine. An, ef yo’ had 
a hund’ed watermelions, would yo’ gib me 


fifty?’ ‘No, Ah wouldn’t gib yo’ no fifty 
watermelions.” ‘‘Would yo’ gib me twenty- 
five?” “No, Ah wouldn’t gib yo’ no twenty- 
five.”’ ‘Seems ter me yous powahful stingy, 
Mose. Wouldn’t yo’—wouldn’t yo’ gib me 
one?’ ‘No, Ah wouldn’t gib yo’ one. Look 


a hyah, niggah, are ye’ so good-fer-noffin’ 
lazy dat you’ caihn’t wish fo’ yo’_own water- 
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Necklace S 
of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


5IEWASHINGTON ST | 
CORNER WEST ST} 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. ease ee $35,784,010.50 
PPABILITTES eae 


KE, IQOK. cece cces cosecoes 


Sete hence wer seeewtee eens cone 


$3,214,603.79 

Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply te Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. if 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
‘ee D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


FRU D FURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


HOME and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston, reopens OcTosRR 4, 1904. 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, founder 
and principal for forty-eight years of the Allen School, 
will open at their residence in West Newton a 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
on September 28, 1904. 


For particulars address THz Misses ALLEN, 35 Webster 
Street, West Newton, Mass. 


THE BROWNE and NICHOLS SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Mass. For Boys. 22d year. Course 
8 years, Classes limited to 15. Pupils continuously under 
supervision of head teacher in each department. Excep- 
tional facilities for fitting for Harvard. Illus- 
trated catalogue. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass. 4oth year. A first-class fittin 

school for fifty pupils. Home care and comforts. Idea 

location. The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., Visitor. 

ee JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head 
aster. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


melions ?”’ 


ARPETS. pricts. 65s 


ATMANU- JOHN 
FACTURERS 


WASMINCTON ST. 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
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The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and wemen for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

_-¥. ©. SOUTH WORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry, Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Stromg teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific School and Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. G. R. WH A 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
i Every Kind 


College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


MENEELY & CO gers. 


-WEST TROY, WATERVLIET, N. Y. 1826. 


The True “M meely Standard” 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


CHURCH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 
St. Louis 


Individual 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFFICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass. 


BOSTON. 


